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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 
From Kishi to Ikeda 


HE Japanese political world, long divided over the question of whether 
or not to revise the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, encountered from 
mid-May on a crisis which went beyond argument over the Treaty and 

threatened to shake Japan’s parliamentary government as such to the very roots. 
For fifty days beginning on May 20, the Diet was unable to hold proper 
sessions and was surrounded by demonstrations which involved clashes with 
the police and bloodshed. 

These unfortunate events had their repercussions on the international 
scene as well. President Eisenhower's scheduled visit to Japan was canceled 
and the Kishi Government, accepting the responsibility, resigned. The sixty 
days which preceded the birth of the Ikeda Government in mid-July were 
perhaps the severest testing-time that Japanese democracy has had to face since 
the war. 

The upheaval in the political world began on the night of May 19-20. 
The Diet session had barely seven days to go, yet the new Security Treaty had 
still not passed even the Lower House. The Kishi Government and the leaders 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party, impatient at the delay, planned to extend 
the Diet session for a considerable period, then to use their majority to shove 
through the new Treaty. The Socialist Party, on the other hand, maintained 
absolute opposition both to any extension of the session and to the new 
Security Treaty, declaring that it would use force to block passage of both 
measures. In this, it merely echoed, within the House, the mass demonstra- 
tions being led outside the House by Sdéhy6 (the General Council of Japanese 
Labor Unions, membership 3,600,000) and other organizations. 

Ever since the revised Security Treaty had been put before a regular 
session of the Diet three months previously, the public in general had been 
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hoping to hear some satisfactory account of it from the Government, as well 
as responsible counter-arguments against it from the Opposition. This was 
particularly so since the passage or otherwise of the Treaty had such a vital 
bearing on the security of the nation. The nature of the debate that actually 
took place, however, only served to aggravate the anxiety and suspicions of 
the public. The Socialist Party confined itself chiefly to opposition for the 
sake of opposition, maintaining simply that if the new Treaty came into effect 
it would directly involve Japan in the threat of war. The Government, on 
the other hand, continued to evade and equivocate, making it apparent in 
the process that there were discrepancies in interpretations of important points 
in the Treaty even within its own ranks. 

On May 19, when the trouble started, debate on the Treaty had more 
or less finished, but the doubts raised by the Government's inept replies con- 
cerning important articles of the Treaty remained unresolved. Moreover, 
debate on the new subsidiary agreement regarding facilities and areas and the 
status of United States armed forces in Japan was still to come. 

The Diet had not been functioning normally for some two weeks past. 
Liberal-Democrats and Socialists alike had forgotten their proper task—which 
should have been to make clear to the public, by exhaustive argument, the 
pros and cons of the new Treaty, then to submit it to a majority vote. Not 
only did the majority refuse to listen to the minority, but the minority itself 
insisted on overall opposition, shutting its eyes to the fact that, if it successfully 
blocked passage of the new Treaty, the existing Treaty—which had no provi- 
sions concerning its term of validity or “prior consultation”—would remain in 
effect. By concentrating on tactics aimed, respectively, at forcing through 
and blocking the passage of the Treaty, the two parties converted the Diet 
from a place for discussion into an arena for scheming and the use of force. 

In the match fought in this arena on the night of May 19, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party's scheming overwhelmingly defeated the Socialist Party’s 
resort to force. Now alternately, now simultaneously, the Liberal-Democratic 
Party carried the extension bill and the new Treaty through both the com- 
mittee and the plenary session stages, acting with such speed that the Socialists 
scarcely knew what was happening. It then forced through a vote on the 
Treaty in a move which took most of the Government Party leaders, even, by 
surprise. The vote was carried through despite the fact that the whole of the 
Opposition Party and part of the Government Party which opposed Kishi’s 
scheming were absent from the House. Just before the vote, the Socialist Party 
members surrounded the Speaker’s room—mobilizing even their secretaries for 
the purpose—then attempted by force to prevent his entering the plenary 
session. The Liberal-Democratic Party countered by calling five hundred 
police into the House to restrain the Socialists and to clear a way through 
the barrier they formed. In the process the Speaker, Kiyose Ichiré, and many 
members and secretaries from both parties received minor injuries. 

The same night, the Diet session was extended for a period of fifty days, 
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and in the early hours of the next day the new Security Treaty passed the 
Lower House by a vote exclusively of Liberal-Democratic members. This meant 
that, under the provisions of the Japanese Constitution, the new Treaty would 
come into effect automatically one month later, namely at midnight on June 
18, even without a vote by the Upper House. 

Though a way had been cleared for the new Treaty, parliamentary de- 
mocracy in Japan had been put in peril in the short space of one night. No 
holds, it seemed, were barred any longer; and some of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party's leaders, including Mr. Kishi himself, had descended to plain fraud. 
The dignity of the Diet had been seriously impaired, and the flame of de- 
mocracy so carefully fanned over the fifteen postwar years seemed in danger 
of being snuffed out. 

The press and public opinion were united in deploring the threat to 
parliamentary government, and in demanding the dissolution of the Lower 
House and the resignation of the Kishi Government. The demonstrations by 
the “People’s Council for Preventing the Revision of the Security Treaty,” 
which the Socialist Party and Séhy6 had taken the lead in organizing, were 
joined by large numbers of students and the general public, and gradually 
developed into a mass movement petitioning for the dissolution of the Diet 
and demanding the Prime Minister’s resignation. This was due less to opposi- 
tion to the Security Treaty than to dismay at the threat to parliamentary 
government and opposition to the Kishi misgovernment that had brought it 
about. 

The two Opposition parties, the Socialist and Democratic Socialist 
Parties, claimed that the two votes were invalid and boycotted all Diet pro- 
ceedings. Criticisms of the way in which the votes were taken was even heard 
from within the Liberal-Democratic Party itself, and the leaders of the “anti- 
main stream faction’”—Matsumura Kenz6, Ishibashi Tanzan, K6no Ichiré and 
Miki Takeo—charged that Prime Minister Kishi should accept responsibility 
and dissolve the Diet at an early date. 

Though surprised by this state of affairs, Prime Minister Kishi and the 
main-stream faction of his party remained firm in their resolve to pass the 
new Security Treaty. If the Diet were dissolved, they claimed, the new Treaty 
would lapse, and if Prime Minister Kishi resigned it would mean that the 
Government had retreated as the result of pressure from demonstrations. The 
schedule of the U.S. Congress, they also pointed out, made it necessary that 
the new Treaty should be approved during the regular session of the Diet. 
Moreover, President Eisenhower's visit to Japan would be an auspicious event, 
marking a new era in U.S.-Japanese relations, and it would be too undignified 
to change his schedule on the grounds that Japan could not be responsible 
for his safety. 

Despite Mr. Kishi’s resolve, however, the Diet ceased in practice to 
function and the American Embassy, concerned at the way the demonstrations 
were getting larger every day, sounded the Japanese Government as to the 
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advisability of the President's visiting Japan as scheduled. After discussing 
the matter at a five-minister conference on May 27, Mr. Kishi replied that it 
was impossible to change the plans. The next day, he finally burnt his boats 
behind him by announcing this decision at a press conference. 

On June 10, however, demonstrators attacked the car carrying James 
Hagerty, the President’s Press Secretary, from Haneda airport. The incident 
was followed on June 15 by a clash between demonstrators and the police in 
the Diet grounds, in which one girl student was killed and over four hundred 
persons injured. 

The situation was clearly out of hand. The Foreign Ministry, the 
police authorities, and even the Emperor himself, through an intermediary, 
requested the Prime Minister to reconsider the matter. As a result, he gave 
up the idea of bringing the U.S. President into the midst of such an uproar, 
and a June 16 Cabinet meeting decided to seek postponement of the visit. 
The move not only represented a serious discourtesy toward a friendly nation, 
the United States, but a major change in the Kishi Government's policy, and 
the Prime Minister was forced into the decision to resign. 

At midnight on the night of June 18-19, to an accompaniment of boos 
and jeers from the tens of thousands of demonstrators surrounding the Diet, 
the new Security Treaty was automatically approved without the need for an 
Upper House vote. On June 23, the two countries exchanged documents of 
ratification, and the Treaty came into effect. Immediately following this, 
Prime Minister Kishi announced his decision to “take the opportunity afforded 
by the coming into force of the new Treaty” to resign “so as to clear the way 
for a new start.” 

A struggle to succeed Kishi as Party President and thus form the new 
government soon became apparent within the Liberal-Democratic Party. The 
Socialist Party, the second largest party, did not have the courage to start 
maneuvering for a Socialist government, nor was there any public call for one. 

On July 14, Ikeda Hayato, Minister of International Trade and Industry 
in the Kishi Government, was chosen President of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 
The Party Vice-President Ono Bamboku and Executive Board Chairman 
Ishii Mitsujird contested the post with Mr. Ikeda. They collaborated with 
each other against their rival—whose position was stronger than theirs from 
the start—and in the end Mr. Ono withdrew his candidacy in favor of Mr. 
Ishii who fought alone. Mr. Ishii was not successful, however, gaining only 
194 votes against Mr. Ikeda’s 302. 

On the day that Mr. Ikeda’s presidency was decided, Mr. Kishi was 
stabbed with a knife at the Prime Minister’s official residence, receiving a 
wound in the femoral region requiring about ten days’ treatment. His as- 
sailant, who was arrested on the spot, proved to be a right-wing element of 
the prewar school. The motive is said to have been resentment because Mr. 
Kishi broke his promise to Ono Bamboku in the election for Party president 
and switched to support for Mr. Ikeda. However, since the criminal has not 
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officially confessed, this is not certain. 

The Kishi Government resigned on July 15, three years and four months 
after its inauguration. At a special Diet session summoned on July 18, Mr. 
Ikeda was nominated to form a new government, and by the next day his 
Cabinet-making was complete. Former Labor Minister Kozaka Zentard, one 
of the leaders of the Ikeda faction and a friend of former Prime Minister 
Yoshida Shigeru, was elevated to the post of Foreign Minister, while Ishii 
Mitsujiré, who had contested the Party presidency with Mr. Ikeda, became 
Minister of International Trade and Industry. The appointment of Mrs. 
Nakayama Masa as Welfare Minister—Japan’s first woman minister—lent an 
air of freshness to the new Ikeda Cabinet. 

The new government is the result of cooperation between five different 
factions—the Ikeda, Kishi, Saté, Ono and Ishii factions of the Liberal-De- 
mocratic Party. In so far as it depends partly on collaboration with the Kishi 
and Sat6 factions which formed the mainstay of the Kishi Government, it is 
no more than an offshoot of its predecessor. Again, in so far as the five factions 
which make up the new government were all in favor of revision of the 
Security Treaty, the Government can be called pro-American and anti-Com- 
munist. 

Nevertheless, the political situation has undergone a great change in 
Japan since the new government came to power. The passions that divided 
the nation in two have cooled down, and the waves of demonstrations have 
ebbed and disappeared. Among the various political currents discernible in 
postwar Japan, the methods of the new Prime Minister, Ikeda Hayato, are 
regarded as stemming from those of Yoshida Shigeru. While “Yoshida politics” 
are not dirty, they have the disadvantage of being bureaucratic. However, 
even before forming his government, Mr. Ikeda made known his intention of 
avoiding high-handed methods, of keeping in touch with ordinary people, and 
of governing “with deeds, not words.” ‘To the Opposition parties he issued 
an invitation to informal party-chief talks “over a plate of curry,” and he 
agreed to the Socialist Party’s insistence that the designation of a new Prime 
Minister should be put off till an extraordinary Diet session. Shortly after 
forming his government, he issued an appeal to workers and management at 
the Mitsui mines at Miike, where a strike was tottering on the verge of bloody 
rioting, and succeeded in effecting a truce. Besides avoiding the excesses of 
Prime Minister Kishi—week-end golf and evening parties, for instance—he 
has also fought shy of the aristocratic pretensions of former Prime Minister 
Yoshida, preferring to stick to one official residence and to go fishing in a small 
boat. 

The public fear that his government might be no more thar. a bad 
carbon copy of its predecessor has vanished overnight. This is due, doubtless, 
to the reaction against the Kishi Government, and also probably, <o the fact 
that, unlike Mr. Kishi, Mr. Ikeda has no record as a war criminal, and that 
although he is a bureaucrat he is by nature sincere and frank to a fault. A 
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poll of public opinion conducted by the Asahi Shimbun at the beginning of 
August showed that the popularity of the Ikeda Government at its inception 
was greater than that of either the Hatoyama, Ishibashi or Kishi governments. 

At present, the Japanese political world is busy with preparations for 
the general elections expected to be held this November. In these elections, 
the popularity of the conservative party, renewed once more with the appear- 
ance of the Ikeda Government, may well prevent any gains by the Socialists. 
Last autumn, the Socialist Party's pro-Communist bias led to the secession of 
the faction led by Nishio Suehiro and the formation of the Democratic Socialist 
Party. The Séhy6 organization, too, was tottering, with Zenré (the National 
Congress of Labor Unions, membership 830,000) encroaching on its ranks. 
Both seemed, however, to have recovered as a result of the Kishi Government's 
bunglings and the Security Treaty agitation. 

Nevertheless, in gubernatorial elections in Aomori, Saitama and Gum- 
ma prefectures held after the Security Treaty affair, the Socialist Party lost 
heavily to the Liberal-Democratic Party in each case. At the annual Sdhyé 
Congress held in Tokyo from July 31, Chairman Asanuma Inejiréd of the 
Socialist Party’s Central Executive Committee showed that his party was still 
clinging to the old ideologies when he declared in his address that “American 
imperialism was the enemy of the Asian peoples.” Despite this, two things 
pointed to a somewhat brighter future for the Socialist Party: the decision 
by Sdéhy6, after much debate, to support, for the first time in a year, the Socialist 
Party and not the Socialist and Communist Parties together; and the Socialist 
Party’s own adoption, at a meeting of its Central Committee on July 5, of the 
phrase “a democratic, neutral government” to describe one of the aims of its 
political activities at the moment. Put briefly, the meaning of “a democratic, 
neutral government” is that the Party would be willing to form a coalition 
government with the more responsible elements of the conservative party. 

As far as the Socialist Party is concerned, this is a realistic approach, but 
too many conditions would have to be fulfilled before any coalition with it 
became possible. Few conservative factions would be willing to join hands 
with the Socialists as they are today, and there is little prospect of a Liberal- 
Democratic-Socialist coalition in the near future. 

The Democratic Socialist Party, caught up in the violent clash over the 
Security Treaty between the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist Parties, missed 
its cue, as it were, and it seems unlikely to make many gains in the coming 
elections. Even so, the “Sixteen-Point Program for the General Election” 
published by the Party on August 7, states that it will “work for the gradual 
annulment of the Security Treaty, at the same time maintaining and develop- 
ing cooperation with the nations of the Free World.” This is the first time 
any Socialist party in Japan has used such phraseology. At present, the Party 
is a minor one occupying less than one-tenth of the seats in the Lower House, 
but its down-to-earth approach is worth watching, particularly since it com- 
mands the support of the Zenré organization. 
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ECONOMIC : 


Continued Prosperity 


URING the 1959 fiscal year (April, 1959-March, 1960) Japan’s National 
D Product increased by sixteen per cent, while mining and manufacturing 
production registered the remarkably high increase of 29% over the 
previous year. Such a startling rate of growth has never before been expe- 
rienced, if one excludes the period of reconstruction immediately after World 
War II and before the outbreak of the Korean War, when circumstances were 
extraordinary. 

The Japanese economy, in fact, is at present enjoying an unexpected 
prosperity. The rate of economic growth is not only remarkable in Japanese 
history, but is equally rare when compared with rates of growth in other in- 
dustrial nations. The Government's White Paper covering fiscal year 1959 
recognizes that the rate of growth achieved far exceeded all prognostications. 

In addition, a striking feature of the economic prosperity of 1959 was 
that despite the phenomenal rate of growth commodity prices remained steady 
and the international balance of payments more or less in equilibrium. 

What, then, are the reasons for Japan’s achieving such a rapid rate of 
economic growth without inflation? This question must be answered before 
one can understand the true nature of the recent prosperity. 

First, and basically, there is no denying that the Japanese economy had 
been passing through a period of rapid economic expansion ever since the recon- 
struction period immediately following the war. On top of this, last year export 
trade expanded beyond all expectations; this was particularly the case with 
exports to the United States, which in 1959 showed an increase of no less than 
fifty per cent over the previous year. In the past, annual imports from the 
U.S.A. had totaled some $1,000 million and exports $500-700 million. Thus, 
there had each year been a large import surplus on the trading account. In 
1959, for the first time, a balance was achieved in import and export trade 
with the U.S.A. At the same time, exports to the U.S.A. came to represent no 
less than one-third of Japan’s total exports, and the U.S.A. emerged as the 
leading market for Japan’s exports. To achieve a balance in trade with 
America had been Japan’s aim for several years, and the fact that this object 
was attained in 1959 is in itself cause for considerable satisfaction. 

Success in this field was also one of the chief causes of the prosperity in 
1959 now under discussion. The principal items of export to the U.S.A. were 
steel, transistor radios, sundries, textiles and clothing, and here the most inter- 
esting feature is the place which Japanese products have gained in individual 
consumption in the U.S. Moreover, this latter feature is not something which 
is confined to exports to the U.S.A.; it applies to all Japan’s exports to markets 
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which enjoy a high standard of living. 

The second feature of the period was a high level of plant investment, 
itself a major source of the high rate of economic growth. Capital investment 
after the War and until 1955 was concentrated on the expansion of capacity 
in basic fields such as electric power, coal, fertilizers and shipping, together 
with the rationalization of such industries as textiles and pulp. From 1956 
onward, however, investment was rather concentrated on the induction of new 
skills and techniques and the expansion of new industries contributing to the 
modernization of plant and facilities. Firstly there was increased emphasis on 
investment in the steel, machinery and chemical industries; secondly, investment 
led to further investment in fields such as automobiles, electrical machinery, 
heavy machinery and machine tools, all of which are based on steel and inti- 
mately interrelated. This sort of capital investment in increased in scale each 
year after 1956 and provided the basis for the economic expansion in 1959. 

A third feature of 1959 was a vast increase in domestic demand for dura- 
ble consumer goods. Personal consumption has been growing at the rate of 
some 7% per annum, and recently this has taken the form of a phenomenal 
increase in consumption of durable consumer goods. According to the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board, production in this field has increased 3.7 times over 
the last four years. On the other hand, bearing in mind the present level of 
incomes in Japan, one must conclude that this boom in durable consumer 
goods has passed its peak. One cannot expect continuing expansion at the 
same rate in items such as television receivers and electric washing machines, 
products which are within the reach of current incomes and easily fit in with 
present living habits; at the same time one has to recognize that it is going 
to be some time before there is a similar boom in real demand for such items as 
refrigerators, room-coolers and motorcars. In order, then, to maintain the 
present prosperity it will be necessary to improve the competitiveness of the 
products of the engineering industries and greatly increase their export. 

A fourth factor which greatly contributed to the rapid increase in eco- 
nomic activity was the ready availability of labor. In the past the surplus of 
population in Japan has always been regarded as a fatal handicap, and it has 
been said that latent unemployment, among persons not registered at Labor 
Offices, ran into the millions. In the recent period of prosperity, however, the 
demand for labor expanded to such an extent that the newspapers began to 
talk of “the labor shortage,” particularly in medium- and small-scale imdustry. 
There was, thus, a remarkable improvement in the employment situation. The 
fact is clear from an examination of the registrations of unemployed and of 
labor vacancies at the Labor Offices. Between 1950 and 1955 the number of 
unemployed was four or five times, but in 1959 no more than 1.7 times that of 
the number of registered vacancies. 

Fifthly, one must recognize that economic and monetary policy con- 
tributed to the maintenance of economic stability. In the recent past there have 
been a number of periods of prosperity, invariably accompanied by rising 
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prices and a worsening of the balance of payments, which themselves neces- 
sitated policies of retrenchment, thus cutting short the boom in turn. In 1959 
the painful experiences of the past were avoided by the adoption of economic 
and financial policies which successfully maintained the condition of prosperity. 

Viewed in perspective, it is true that the prosperity of 1959 owed much 
to its environment, in that there was general prosperity outside Japan; on the 
other hand there is ample evidence that it also reflected a maturing of the 
Japanese economy, and the achievement of a position of strength in inter- 
national economic competition. As a result, Japan’s holdings of foreign ex- 
change have increased each year until, at the end of July, 1960, they totaled 
$1,505 million, the highest level they have reached since the war. 

Japan, thus, has made considerable progress along the road to economic 
prosperity. It is perhaps necessary to ask whether this progress will continue 
and for how long. It is claimed in some quarters that it is inherent in a 
capitalist economy for a period of prosperity to be followed by one of deep 
depression, and that it is the task of modern economic science to anticipate 
and prevent such a reaction. The end of 1959 saw a slackening in the rate 
of increase in mining and industrial production in Japan, where the increase 
in activity had been so remarkably rapid in the previous year. Evidently 
developments in this field had gone as far as they could for the moment. 
Wholesale prices began to fall, little by little, after about January, 1960; 
starting with steel and textiles, and, more recently, chemicals, the decline in 
prices has gradually became more general. Undoubtedly, the cause lay in a 
slackening of demand and the appearance of an excess in supply. Following 
the weakening in prices, the rate of increase in mining and manufacturing 
production started to slacken quite noticeably after March, 1960. Similarly, 
the balance of payments on current account has recently gone somewhat into 
the red. It is developments in exports and in capital investment that will 
dictate the future course of the boom. In exports, the expansion last year 
was so great that it is probably futile to expect that the pace can be kept up. 
In capital investment, there is reason to believe that demand from this source 
will, in 1960, continue as active as before. Nevertheless, viewing the economy 
as a whole, it seems unavoidable that 1960 will see some slackening in the 
rate of increase of overall demand. On the other hand, as previous invest- 
ments in plant come to maturity, an increase in production capacity and in 
supply of goods can be assumed, and it is likely that a condition of over- 
supply will result. In fact, there are already signs that the prosperity of 1959 
can no longer be maintained and is being succeeded by a period of consolida- 
tion or readjustment. The time has come when suitable measures are re- 
quired in the fields of financial, monetary, and industrial policy, to ensure 
that the extent and effects of the readjustment are kept to a minimum. 
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The «Back-Home” Movement 


URING this year’s summer vacation, university students from homes in 
provincial towns and villages who are studying in the large cities, es- 
pecially Tokyo, started a movement in which students went back to 

their native districts and talked to the local inhabitants about current affairs 
in an attempt to enlighten them as to the true nature of democracy. Their 
slogan was “furusato e minshu-shugi 0,” which might be translated as “demo- 
cracy for the old folks at home.” 

The students who went home during this summer vacation were joined 
by their schoolmates and by specially invited celebrities in giving lectures on 
current affairs and holding discussion groups on cultural topics. This kind 
of thing had been done before in areas with a particular thirst for knowledge, 
but this year was the first time that students from different universities, uni- 
versity professors and assistant professors had organized themselves into one 
body and set about a campaign with the express aim of making the public 
better informed, 

Regional centers were set up at twenty points throughout the country, 
and students and professors at local universities were also called on to join 
in the campaign. Never before had anything like this been done on such a 
well-organized basis. The leading spirit in the campaign was the “Association 
for Cooperation in Safeguarding Democracy” set up by a number of Tokyo 
University students with the aim of remedying the shortcomings of Japanese 
democracy. In getting the campaign going, this organization was helped by 
the “National Association of Scholars and Research Workers for Safeguarding 
Democracy,” an organization of university professors and assistant professors. 
The first meeting to discuss the running of the campaign, held on July 2 at the 
Tokyo Education Center, was attended by 350 students from about 30 uni- 
versities, including Tokyo University, the Tokyo University of Education, 
Hosei University, and Senshi University. 

The incentive for the students to start such a movement first came from 
the popular campaign against the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, which reached 
its peak in May and June this year. Though the number of participants in 
the campaign was un" cedented for Japan, it was due chiefly to the spread 
of the movement in the large towns, and in Tokyo in particular. It left the 
rural areas and smaller towns—except for those with large numbers of or- 
ganized labor or which were influenced by youth organizations—largely 
untouched. 

There were many people who did not understand the nature of the 
treaty and whose outlook was too vague to 2imount either to opposition or 
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support. The demonstrators themselves included some who were not utterly 
opposed to the new treaty and some, even, who were prepared to support it 
on certain conditions. However, all of them were united in agreeing that 
Prime Minister Kishi’s methods of debate in the Diet and the way he brought 
the treaty to the stage of ratification were, for a supposedly democratic politi- 
cian, far too high-handed and too contemptuous of the nation’s doubts and 
apprehensions. They agreed, too, in demanding Mr. Kishi’s resignation and 
the dissolution of the Diet so that the nation could be given a chance of ex- 
pressing its will. In short, the thing that drove many to take part in the 
demonstrations was more than uneasiness and suspicion concerning the Security 
Treaty. It was also an explosive expression of their basic desire for democracy, 
and among the students and university professors who took part in the 
anti-Security Treaty campaign the opinion became increasingly strong that 
the most vital need of all was to safeguard democracy by deepening the public’s 
understanding of it and to pave the way for cooperation among the people by 
creating a feeling of common identity. 

Though differences in ways of thinking between town-dwellers and 
country-dwellers. between young and old, and between intellectuals and manual 
laborers are only to be expected, the lack of any common outlook makes dis- 
cussion impossible and aggravates antagonisms unnecessarily, which makes it 
impossible in turn to create a democratic society. The experience that the 
students responsible for the “back-home” movement gained in the struggle 
against the revised Security Treaty made them keenly aware of the gaps among 
these different types of persons where discussicn was impossible. 

This, then, is the way the “back-horac” movement began. Though it 
meant that the pros and cons of the new treaty and the nature of the security 
setup as a whole automatically formed one of the subjects for discussion, dis- 
cussion is not confined to these alone, nor is suppor’ given to the policies of 
any particular political party. The aim, rather, is taat the students, forming 
groups led by members of the particular district visited, should hold discus- 
sions with the local inhabitants, the two sides exchanging information and 
ideas, considering problems together and, by working out a common outlook 
on present and future problems, creating a sense of solidarity which will pave 
the way for cooperation on political questions. 

The students who started the campaign were not the more vociferous 
leaders of the so-called student movement. Most of them took part in the 
anti-Security Treaty demonstrations only when the injuring of a large number 
of students in a clash with the police and the death of a woman student made 
them feel compelled to do so. The total number of those who carried out the 
“back-home” campaign was about 2,000, including students from provincial 
universities. 

Zengakuren (the National Federation of Students’ Self-Governing As- 
sociations—see Social Trends: “The Red “Thunder Tribe,” in Japan Quar- 
terly Vol. VII No. 2) also started a similar campaign. Little by little, coopera- 
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tion with this ultra-leftist student organization increased, until from July 20 
on the whole was unified into one movement with a greater breadth and depth 
than before. 

No complete account of the movement is yet available, but fragmentary 
reports suggest that campaign methods have had to be adapted to fit varying 
conditions in provincial towns and rural communities, and that the students, 
who tend to rely too much on theory, have found themselves hard put to it 
to deal with people who think in terms of work and earning their living, and 
who judge matters according to their own immediate interests. What follows 
is an account of what happened in a number of different places where the cam- 
paign was carried on. 


In one farming village which derives an average of 70 per cent of its 
agricultural income from breeding silkworms, the farmers were uneasy because 
the price of cocoons, which was expected to exceed ¥2,000 per kan (3.75 kilo- 
grams), dropped temporarily to ¥1,700 on June 10, the day of the Hagerty 
incident. According to influential men in the village, the violent measures 
resorted to by Zengakuren were to blame, and the university students had 
difficulty in finding somewhere to hold their discussion meetings. Generally 
speaking, the older folk feel that life in the farming villages is better than 
before the war, and are unmoved by talk of the threat to democracy. 

In the poorer agricultural villages where floods are frequent and culti- 
vable land scarce, the more intelligent members and young people leave home 
for the towns, and the only people remaining are those who are necessary to 
clear up after the floods. At election time, the inhabitants accept bribes as 
a matter of course. Faced with complaints that they ought to come home and 
do something practical, students from such villages were at a loss how to reply. 

One father complained that he had made his son specialize in agricul- 
ture at high school, only to be told by his son that he wanted to find a job in 
the town, since all the other young men of his age did the same. Many of 
the young men from the villages, on the other hand, looked perplexed when 
examples were cited to them of others who had been unable to find work and 
make a living even in the towns. 

Some mothers complained that a son who took part in demonstrations 
was only a worry, and that, however poor they were, they would prefer one 
who stayed at home and helped them. It was impossible to talk on without 
taking into account human-relationship factors such as these. 

There are some villages with labor union members belonging to the 
more distant ramifications of the large unions. Unlike their fellow-members 
in the towns, they have to spend both time and money to keep in contact with 
their unions. It is a mistake to generalize that workers in the towns are well 
aware of, and those in the country apathetic to, labor problems, and there is 
a need here for more understanding from the unions themselves. 

It is easy for the students and the young people of the village to discuss 
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things together, since they have youth and sometimes childhood friendship 
in common. The fact remains, however, that the students’ hands are unsoiled 
by manual labor, and the slightest tendency on their part to act as a kind of 
élite makes the young village men shut up like clams, so that all discussion 
becomes impossible. 

In agricultural villages where there exist a dearth of labor and a 
demand for technical skill and drive, the value of labor is appreciated. More 
weight comes to be attached to the potentialities and personal views of women 
and young people, and a process of democratization is taking place sponta- 
neously within the home. To spread abroad a sense of crisis serves only to 
sap such people’s will to forge ahead. One of the most vital things, it was 
realized, is to make the farmers feel they have something to work and live for. 


Any attempt to judge the results of the “back-home” movement would 
be unwise at the moment. In some areas that are eager to learn, the students 
are made welcome and asked to come again often. In the first experiments, 
though, it is the students, rather than the inhabitants of the small towns and 
farming villages, that have been enlightened. In particular, the students pro- 
fited by learning, thanks to the chance to observe life in the provinces and 
hear the views of the inhabitants, how to curb their impulse to rush into action 
on the basis vf theory alone. Even in their knowledge, they found, they know 
little about the actualities of agriculture and trading. They could not answer 
properly, for instance, when asked their views on the question of how to fix the 
price of rice. “They were similarly stumped when questioned about the effect 
on the farming community of the liberalization of international trade—a ques- 
tion which has been worrying the farmers. The effect was to make them realize 
the need to study further themselves. 

Though the recent campaign made use of the summer vacation, both 
students and local inhabitants expressed the view that the movement should 
be continued at other times, whenever it was convenient for both sides. The 
students’ experience in the movement will doubtless be of value to them when 
they graduate and start work in the world outside the universities. Provided 
care is taken not to let the movement be taken advantage of by any particular 


political party, it cannot fail to help in building up a healthy, democratic 
society. 
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What Happened in Japan 
A Symposium 


As a result of the Kishi Government’s mishandling of the revision of 
the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, the campaign against revision of the Treaty 
which was carried on in Japan during May and June this year developed into 
a campaign against the Government also, and ended by bringing about the 
cancellation of President Eisenhower's scheduled visit to this country. 

The demonstrations that took place almost every day throughout the 
period attracted particular attention abroad, coming as they did immediately 
after the student disturbances in Korea and Turkey. However, the comments 
made abroad on the Tokyo demonstrations revealed a considerable number of 
misunderstandings concerning the political situation in Japan and the feelings 
of the Japanese people. 

By now, the new Treaty has come into effect, the Ikeda Government 
has replaced the Kishi Government, and the domestic situation has settled 
down again. We believe nevertheless that to leave uncorrected the misappre- 
hensions which the demonstrations created abroad concerning Japan and the 
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ren students demonstrate against the new 
Treaty, and 26 students and 149 policemen 
are injured in a clash. 

May 25 Prime Minister Kishi says he 
has no intention of resigning or dissolving 
the Diet under pressure from demonstrations 
outside the Diet. 
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unionists and 25,000 Zengakuren students 
demonstrate against the new Treaty and 
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Japanese would be a bad thing for future relations between Japan and other 
countries. 

One of the principal tasks the “Japan Quarterly” sets itself is that of 
furthering understanding between Japan and foreign countries. A number of 
members of the Editorial Board of the “Japan Quarterly” have, therefore, at- 
tempted in the series of articles that follows to remedy the principal misunder- 
standings that arose recently by making clear what the Japanese really think 
and feel. 


The Cancellation of Eisenhower’s Visit 


HE Japanese Government first proposed the postponement of President 
T Eisenhower's visit to Japan after he had already set out on his goodwill 
tour of the Far East and only three days prior to his scheduled arrival 

in Japan. It was only natural that the reaction of the American people should 
be one of indignation. At the same time, the great majority of Japanese peo- 
ple of good sense also sincerely regret the postponement of the visit. They 
believe, however, that under the circumstances existing at the time the post- 
ponement was inevitable, and that it prevented the worst from occurring. The 
fact remains, however, that the Japanese Government should have proposed 
the postponement at least several days prior to the President’s departure on 
his Far Eastern tour, since it seems likely that in such a case the United States 
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would have canceled the whole tour. 

The Kishi Government made a grave error in judging the deteriora- 
tion in the domestic situation and was therefore responsible in large part for 
the political and diplomatic repercussions that followed. 

In this connection, I would like our American friends to know that 
there were two plans with respect to President Eisenhower’s visit. Both agreed 
that the President would be coming on a goodwill mission. There was too 
great a difference between them, however, with regard to their background in 
world politics, the secondary motives of the United States Government and the 
reaction of the Japanese Government and people. 

The original plan, as announced by the United States on January 20, 
was that the President should visit Japan on a goodwill tour in commemoration 
of the centennial of diplomatic and commercial relations between Japan and 
the United States, on his way home from a trip to the Soviet Union. In other 
words, the plan called for his visiting both the Soviet Union and Japan. This 
plan fell through, however, owing to the sudden change in the attitude of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Then, during the latter part of May, a Presidential 
goodwill tour of the Far East was planned by the United States and Japan 
and other Far Eastern countries. 

Behind the plan to visit the Soviet Union and Japan lay the world-wide 
trend, born out of the spirit of Camp David, toward an easing of East-West 
tensions. It is also possible that, with the Presidential elections impending, the 
Republican Party sought to gain an advantage in the field of foreign affairs. 
As to the visit to Japan on the way home from the Soviet Union, the United 
States no doubt thought that since the new Security Treaty was expected to 
be ratified sometime during the middle of May, the feeling of friendship and 
goodwill between Japan and the United States would be greatly strengthened 
if the President visited Japan shortly thereafter. In Japan, the Kishi Govern- 
ment, feeling that the ratification of the treaty by the Diet was only a question 
of time, made light of the situation, in spite of the opposition campaign led 
by the People’s Council for Preventing the Revision of the Security Treaty 
and other organizations. Moreover, Prime Minister Kishi himself, although 
fully aware that the question of his resignation had become an issue both 
within and without his own party, judged that there was a possibility of pro- 
longing his political life if President Eisenhower visited Japan in the middle 
of June. Although progressive elements in Japan were opposed to the new 
Security Treaty as such, they nonetheless recognized that they might be obliged 
to express respect for the sincerity and efforts of President Eisenhower toward 
easing international tensions, if a more amicable climate than at Camp David 
were engendered in Moscow between him and Mr. Khrushchev. Accordingly, 
until the middle of May, the Japanese people were unanimous in favoring the 
Presidential visit. This is yet another point which should be understood fully. 

In the middle of May, however, two unfortunate incidents occurred, in 
Paris and Tokyo respectively, which brought about great changes in President 
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Eisenhower's projected visit to Japan. Taking an extremely strong stand over 
the U-2 incident, Premier Khrushchev, in Paris, called off both the East-West 
summit talks and the President’s visit to the Soviet Union. Then, several days 
later in Tokyo, on the night of May 19-20, the new Security Treaty was passed 
by the National Diet with only the majority Liberal-Democratic Party partici- 
pating in the voting. 

After the President's planned trip to the Soviet Union had been virtually 
abandoned, the question arose in both Japan and the United States as to 
whether the goodwill visit to Japan should take place or not. There had been 
a drastic change in the world situation, and both the United States and the 
Soviet Union were in a state of mounting excitement and tension. In Japan, 
the wave of opposition against the “main-stream” of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party and the Kishi Cabinet suddenly heightened. Those opposing the new 
Security Treaty, especially the Socialist Party, sought to pigeonhole the treaty 
in the Diet, even resorting to “force” in the process. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party, however, foiled this Socialist strategy by taking the emergency step of 
calling the police into the Diet and voting on the treaty by itself. The enraged 
Socialists tried to resort to the unparliamentary step of resigning en bloc from 
the Diet—a measure which would have paralyzed the functioning of the Diet. 
«m the other hand, the so-called progressives—such as university professors and 
other intelligentsia—looked for a new “struggle” objective now that the move- 
ment opposing the new treaty had been dealt a near-fatal blow by this Liberal- 
Democratic counter-offensive. They criticized the Kishi Government’s act of 
the night of May 19-20 as a violation of the rules of parliamentary procedure 
and as ignoring both the Socialist Party and public opinion. They also over- 
stepped the bounds of criticism, and charged that the attitude of the Kishi 
Government had begun to show signs of being “Fascist” in nature. In this way, 
they started a new movement, appealing to all the people (including students) 
to help “safeguard democracy.” Furthermore, foreseeing that the treaty would 
automatically go into effect in thirty days, they kept opposition to the new 
treaty in the background, placed the emphasis on “safeguarding democracy” 
and demanded “the immediate resignation of the Fascist Prime Minister Kishi.” 
Although the great majority of the people were fully aware that Mr. Kishi 
was not a Hitler, they did regard the true intent of the Kishi Government and 
the main-stream faction of the Liberal-Democratic Party led by Mr. Kishi as 
being to obtain ratification of the treaty at all costs, even though this meant 
destroying “democracy in Japan” as charged by the progressive elements. 

It was under such circumstances that a conference of five Cabinet Min- 
isters, on May 27, made the fatal decision to go through with the visit of 
President Eisenhower to Japan. Several days earlier, the United States Embassy 
had asked the Japanese Government concerning its appraisal of the situation 
and its intent, at the same time suggesting the Presidential visit be postponed 
until August. On May 23, Chairman Asanuma of the Socialist Party called 
on Ambassador MacArthur and expressed his party’s opposition to the visit, 
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pointing out that such a visit would be regarded as an attempt to support the 
Kishi Government and the Security Treaty. This move by Mr. Asanuma caused 
the Kishi Government to stiffen its stand. Moreover, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev’s personal attacks against President Eisenhower and statements by the 
Soviet Union and Communist China opposing the visit apparently made 
United States government circles feel that there could be no retreat in the 
“United States-Soviet struggle in Tokyo.” The decision made on May 27 
was, of course, based on an appraisal of the domestic situation—although this 
was overly optimistic. On the surface, the fear of damaging international con- 
fidence in Japan played a large part in the making of this decision. But it 
cannot be denied that, in the background, there was also a desire to use the 
visit to prolong the political life of the Kishi Government. People of good 
sense in Japan, however, did not forget the claims of international courtesy 
and trust. 

The anti-government movement was stepped up daily, to a greater extent 
than ever before in the history of Japanese politics, and the great majority 
of thinking people, especially those who were seriously concerned about the 
future of the relations between Japan and the United States, came to take the 
view that the visit of the President at this time would mean involving the 
United States in the fate of a particular Japanese Government. They felt 
strongly that the visit should be postponed or canceled at any cost, fearing 
that such a visit would sow the seeds of trouble in future relations between 
the two countries. 

They therefore proposed directly to Ambassador MacArthur that the 
visit be postponed, and asked their friends in the United States to cooperate 
in their action. In their opinion, although there was little fear of harm to 
the person of President Eisenhower, it was growing more and more difficult 
each day to go through with the minimum requirements of the welcome 
program, which included a parade from Haneda Airport to the Imperial Palace 
with the President and the Emperor riding together in an open car, the 
President's speech in the National Diet and his press conference. 

Despite this, the Japanese Government’s decision of May 27 was con- 
veyed to Washington, and the White House began to work out a concrete 
program for a new “goodwill tour of the Far East.” Immediately, the govern- 
ments of the Philippines, Nationalist China and the Republic of Korea strongly 
requested that their respective countries be included in the tour. Even the Kishi 
Government became concerned lest the plan to visit these Far Eastern countries 
having United States military bases be interpreted as placing emphasis upon the 
military aspects of the tour and thus bolster opposition to the President’s visit to 
Japan. At the same time, however, it could not, naturally, outwardly oppose 
his visit to these other countries. At the time, the major items discussed 
between the Kishi Government and the United States Embassy were the prob- 
lem of security and that of creating an atmosphere of welcome. The United 
States Embassy tended to view the question of public opinion in Japan simply 
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in terms of communism or anti-ccommunism. It tended to justify to itself too 
easily the measures taken by the Kishi Government, trusting only in the latter’s 
anti-Communist character, and to ignore the strong trend in public opinion 
which feared that the attitude of the Kishi Government had become reactionary. 
The Kishi Government took little heed of criticisms from the anti-main stream 
faction of the Liberal-Democratic Party, and ignored the fact that the mass 
movement in June had come to have a triple objective—that of opposing the 
Security Treaty, Kishi and President Eisenhower’s visit—and that the students 
and the general public, who had heretofore been indifferent toward the demon- 
strations, were mobilized to a greater degree than ever before under the leader- 
ship of unknown leaders of medium standing in Zengakuren, the trade unions, 
the Socialist Party and the Communist Party. And it made it clear that it 
would not change its attitude until the ratification of the new Security Treaty. 
In particular, it erred in its judgment of the “united action” of the morning 
of June 4, which revealed a high degree of discipline and order, and of the 
unpredictable possibilities given this “united action” by its ability to direct 
the masses and by the acquiescence of the general public. The Kishi Govern- 
ment, thus, issued a statement belittling the effects of the June 4 “united 
action”—in which more than four million persons had taken part. The United 
States Embassy, for its part, seems to have entertained the view that Prime 
Minister Kishi had enough popular support to fulfill his role as host for 
President Eisenhower's visit. As a result, the White House announced that 
there would be no change in the President's tour of the Far East. 

After this announcement, both the Japanese and United States authorities 
got to work strenuously on press media and business circles in order to create 
an atmosphere of welcome. Admittedly, these efforts succeeded in producing 
a certain degree of favorable reaction, with the result that Japanese authorities 
took a firmer attitude. Even at the time of the Hagerty incident on June 
10, the Japanese and United States authorities judged that this incident 
did not represent a movement against the Eisenhower visit by the People’s 
Council for Preventing the Revision of the Security Treaty and the main 
faction of Zengakuren. They felt, in fact, that public feeling welcoming the 
President would run higher, although they were aware of the insufficiency of 
police powers, and continued preparations to go through with the visit as 
planned. (Incidentally, there are some aspects of this incident which are not 
well known. The protest demonstration staged at Bentenbashi Bridge at 
Haneda by workers under the influence of the Tokyo District Council of the 
Japan Communist Party and by students of the anti-main faction of Zengakuren 
was for the sole purpose of handing a letter of protest to Mr. Hagerty through 
their representative, and was already being disbanded when Mr. Hagerty arrived 
at the airport. The police authorities tried to inform Mr. Hagerty and the 
United States Ambassador through Foreign Ministry officials that an undesirable 
incident could be avoided if they delayed their departure from the airport for 
about an hour, and that it would be better to wait for a short while. How- 
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ever, this information apparently did not reach the officials concerned, and 
the car carrying the two ran at high speed toward the demonstration which 
was being disbanded. As a result, the car was brought to a standstill for 
about an hour and unpardonable acts of discourtesy were committed against 
these two representatives of the American people.) 

As the President's visit to Japan thus seemed almost certain, responsible 
newspapers, through editorials, endeavored to encourage public opinion to 
respect international courtesies and to extend a warm welcome to the President. 
Even the Socialist Party and Sdhy6 agreed not to stage demonstrations on the 
day of the President’s arrival, while the Japan Management Association sug- 
gested a political truce among the parties. And the police authorities decided 
to call for assistance from local police in other areas in order to reinforce the 
police strength. 

However, anti-Kishi feeling did not weaken at all. On the contrary, it 
was strengthened when the President’s visit was confirmed, and the majority of 
the people seemed to fall in with the general trend demanding Mr. Kishi’s 
immediate retirement. This is another point which should be stressed. The 
demonstrations around both the official and private residences of the Prime 
Minister, as well as around the Diet building, continued daily, and grew more 
violent. The anti-Kishi movement grew stronger each day as the deadline for 
the automatic approval of the ratification of the new Security Treaty (midnight, 
June 18) approached. In view of the situation, the United States Embassy 
warned the Japanese Government with respect to the reinforcement of the 
police and the maintenance of security. 

Since the President had already set out on his Far Eastern tour on the 
12th, the Kishi Government, increasingly aware of its responsibilities, seriously 
took up, as the only possible security measure, a plan for a political truce which 
would mean postponement by several days of Diet approval of the new treaty, 
and began talks with the Opposition parties for this purpose. 

The White House also, hoping to calm down anti-American feeling in 
Japan, issued a statement clarifying the objectives of the President’s goodwill 
visit to the Far East. Referring especially to Japan, it emphasized: 

“If the trip now ahead of me were concerned principally with the sap- 
port of a regime or a treaty or a disputed policy; if it were intended merely 
to bolster a particular program, or to achieve a limited objective, such a journey 
would have no real justification. But this trip is not so concerned, not so 
intended....With Japan we have just completed our first century of relations 
and we can now so plan and order our partnership that through the new 
century ahead we may work together for the prosperity and peace of the entire 
world.” 


However, neither this statement nor President Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity were enough to stem the tide of the anti-Kishi movement, and the 
demonstrations on the evening of June 15 were on a scale unprecedented in 
size and violence. The clash between the police and the demonstrators was 
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so violent that about forty ambulances were required. Many Japanese, recall- 
ing that the recent revolution in Korea began with the death of a student, 
were praying that such a thing would not occur in Japan. Yet the very thing 
they feared happened when a girl student of Tokyo University died during the 
demonstrations. 

From this evening on, the anti-Kishi movement became increasingly 
fanatic and compelled the Government, at a special Cabinet meeting held on 
the following day, the 16th, to make the decision to call off President Eisen- 
hower’s visit. All along, Ambassador MacArthur had been worried that 
the President’s visit would come at the worst possible time, but had felt that 
the President could not one-sidedly tear up the official invitation of the Japa- 
nese Government. Possibly there was a mistaken impression in the United 
States that demonstrations opposing the President’s visit took place every day 
and that Tokyo was flooded with anti-American demonstrations. The truth 
8, however, that even the Hagerty incident occurred because the demonstrators 
at that time felt that the President's visit would only serve to bolster the Kishi 
Government they opposed. It was not only a protest but also a kind of 
appeal. Of course, there were some placards in the anti-Kishi demonstrations 
which read “Don’t Come, Ike!” or “Oppose Ike’s Visit!.”. However, it is uni- 
versally recognized that, with the exception of the Hagerty incident at Haneda, 
the demonstrations themselves were directed against the Security Treaty and, 
to a far greater degree, against Prime Minister Kishi. 

Either way, the President’s tour of the Far East, in so far as his visit to 
Japan is concerned, was a mistaken plan from the beginning. Not only was 
it badly timed, but unwise also, in that the Kishi Government, the host, had 
become the target of public resentment. 

After thus briefly sketching the events of the approximately one-month 
period up to June 16, the thought occurs to one that it was because the 
Kishi Government mistook its own selfish ends for a calm appraisal of the 
situation that it made such frequent errors in judgment and failed to take 
appropriate measures, and that the Kishi Government, thus, was directly re- 
sponsible. But indirect responsibility rests with the Japanese people as a whole. 
Though, under the new Constitution, the Japanese people enjoy freedom of 
speech, they did not make enough effort to find a common ground where persons 
of differing views could discuss matters calmly with each other. Both the Govern- 
ment and Opposition parties violated the rules of democracy, and, by failing 
to foster true democracy in domestic politics, were unable to work out a 
course in foreign policy that the whole nation could follow. 

If only those in Japanese politics, the intelligentsia and the people 
as a whole would deeply reflect on these points, I believe that the recent dis- 
turbances and the loss of international prestige in the free world might yet 
be transformed from misfortunes into blessings. 


Matsumoto Shigeharu 
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U.S. Friendship Betrayed ? 


“ w” it not United States aid that made the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of Japan’s economy possible? If this is true, is it not in- 
gratitude on the part of Japan to have made the United States 

lose face by obstructing President Eisenhower's visit to Japan, and to have 

betrayed American confidence by allowing neutralist sentiments to run rampant 
in Japan?” Such a sentiment undeniably exists in the United States. 

It is quite understandable that the United States, which looked with 
confidence on Japan as “a bastion in the Far East,” should be disappointed, or 
even indignant, with Japan after seeing the demonstrations during May and 
June and hearing the opinions of the so-called progressive elements. Yet the 
vast majority of the Japanese people are convinced that, if only the United 
States would understand the situation in Japan better, the rebuilding of rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States, recently so seriously impaired, is 
definitely possible. 

An American businessman who visited Japan last spring said to me: 

“Japan is the world’s best investment market. The rapid development 
of Japan’s economy is truly remarkable. The annual rate of growth of her 
economy has averaged about six per cent during the past several years, and 
last year it was more then 16%. And since there are only three members of 
the Communist Party in both Houses of the National Diet, there is nothing 
to worry about.” 

I told him: “Please don’t overestimate Japan. There is a strong anti- 
war feeling among the people in general and especially among the younger 
generation. Neutralist arguments in Japan are supported by the general feel- 
ing among our people of not wanting to be involved in war so long as Japan 
is not attackeci by another country. Since this is so, you must expect resistance, 
strong enough to divide public opinion sharply, to the ratification of the new 
Security Treaty. Should the conservative party mishandle the case, there is a 
strong possibility that the situation might become serious.” 

In mid-May, I told a scholar friend of mine, an American who had come 
to Japan to attend an event commemorating the Japan-United States Centen- 
nial: 


“Since about five years ago, I have feared that relations between Japan 
and the United States might take a turn for the worse. The image of the 
United States cherished by the Japanese people has come to differ widely 
from person to person. Some of these differences depend on age or ideology. 
The nature of the benefits deriving from American economic assistance also 
varies according to the various economic interest groups. It also differs between 
organized labor and management. Although workers in large enterprises receive 
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higher wages than before, the pay of those in medium and small enterprises 
still remains quite low. In comparison, industrial capitalists and bankers have 
benefited vastly. 

“Moreover, a deep gulf now exists in the thinking of the Japanese peo- 
ple concerning the security problem. In 1951, during the debates in the 
National Diet on the ratification of the former Security Treaty, both the left- 
wing and right-wing factions of the Socialist Party voted against ratification. 
The late American Secretary of State Dulles reiterated his “brink of war” 
policy on several occasions. Each time he did so, the Japanese people became 
extremely worried, linked as they were to the United States through the 
Security Treaty. 

“In addition, the conservative party has failed to inform the general public 
adequately as to the defensive nature of the new Security Treaty. As a result, 
it seems likely that if a national referendum concerning the treaty were to be 
held now, more than one-third of the votes would go against it. In particular, 
if the unpopular Kishi Government should attempt to force a vote with only 
the majority party attending, the opposing forces might quite possibly gain in 
strength. 

“Among Japanese students, there are those who sincerely believe that 
it is far better to die demonstrating than in a war, say, against the Chinese 
people into which they are driven against their will. I recall that at the time 
of the 1952 presidential election campaign in the United States—at the height 
of the war in Korea—Eisenhower made a speech, in which he said he counted 
on Japan’s manpower resources in the battle against Communist forces in Asia. 
The Japanese people were greatly shocked. Since that time, not only has this 
feeling continued, but the sentiment against war has become deep and wide- 
spread, regardless of whether or not Communist China and the Soviet Union 
have become powerful. Although very few in number, there are even those 
who would prefer to be under tiie wings of Communist China and the Soviet 
Union than to be linked with the United States. 

“Trade and investment relations alone do not justify optimism about 
over-all relations between our countries. Business circles and the conservative 
party in Japan view with great importance the interrelation between protection 
through the Security Treaty and Japan’s economic development. But Japa- 
nese workers, intellectuals and scholars are, for the first time, giving careful 
study to this relationship.” 

Neutralist sentiments in Japan are still limited to sentimental arguments. 
Although the public in general desires to normalize relations with Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, there is no one among the vast majority of sensible 
people who seeks to rush into the Communist camp at the sacrifice of good 
relations with the United States. On the contrary, the overwhelming majority 
desire to repair at all costs the breaches in relations between Japan and the 
United States and to place them on a basis of permanent friendship. 

In the operation of the security system, however, the Japanese people, 
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having experienced atomic bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, hope that due 
consideration will be given to their anti-war sentiment and their opposition 
to the introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan. In response to this feeling, 
have not even conservative governments made repeated requests to various 
nations for, at least, a suspension of nuclear tests? The Joint Statement issued 
by Prime Minister Kishi and President Eisenhower on January 19 this year clearly 
states that United States armed forces stationed in Japan will not undertake 
any action contrary to the wishes of Japan. I, for one, believe in this solemn 
pledge made by the United States. 

Another point I would like to mention 1s the recent tendency in Japan 
on the part of both adults and the younger generation to undermine the 
democracy in the fostering of which the United States has cooperated so sin- 
cerely. Two examples of this tendency are the excesses of recent demonstra- 
tions and the stopping of the functions of the National Diet. Sensible Japa- 
nese are now reflecting deeply on this tendency. I am sure that if all of us, 
through such self-reflection, make serious efforts to give democracy a new start 
in our country, the day will come when we can respond to the goodwill of the 
United States. 


Matsumoto Shigeharu 


On the Security Treaty 


HE causes leading up to the recent series of demonstrations are to be 
sought, I believe, not so much in the nature of the revised Security 
Treaty as such, as in the attitude of the Kishi Government to the revision 

—in the way it answered questions in the Diet on the subject, and in the high- 
handed, autocratic and complacent methods it used to get the revised Security 
Treaty through the Lower House. Even so, if the theories of the Socialist 
Opposition and the principal force behind it—Sdhyé—had been just a little 
closer to those of the Government Party and the Government—if, in other 
words, they had not opposed the Government’s stand “absolutely”—then the 
whole affair might have been quite different. 

Most of Japan’s large-circulation newspapers maintained a constantly 
critical attitude toward the uncompromising stand taken by the Socialists and 
Sdhy6, but both refused throughout to pay any heed. Nor did they make any 
attempt to counter press attacks on logical grounds, or to defend their own 
arguments. Their insistence on “absolute opposition,” in fact, was more like 
a blind obsession than anything else. 
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Thanks to Sdhyd’s uncompromising campaign against the Government, 
the question of the revision of the Security Treaty went far beyond the bounds 
of a normal political discussion in the Diet and became a struggle on a national 
scale—a struggle, moreover, which was less a genuine controversy than a battle 
against the Government. 

If only, under suck circumstances, Prime Minister Kishi had shown a 
little more honesty and sincerity toward the nation in dealing with the ques- 
tion, and if only he had shed his tough, autocratic skin to reveal just a little 
more humanity, the split between Left and Right in the nation would almost 
certainly have been much less severe. 

Nevertheless, the real roots of the trouble lay in what preceded the 
signing of the new Treaty in Washington. There were two principal factors 
here. First, in more than one year of negotiations with the U.S. side, neither 
Prime Minister Kishi nor Foreign Minister Fujiyama took sufficient account 
of Japan’s interests—especially those interests stemming from the geographical 
and military differences in status between Japan and the U.S. Secondly, even 
if they did take them into account, they did not stress them sufficiently to 
convince the U.S. of their importance. This was a major failure, I believe, 
of the Kishi-Fujiyama foreign policy. It followed naturally from this failure 
that the U.S. had no feeling of having forced terms on Japan in the Treaty 
negotiations. It meant, too, that once the Treaty had been signed nothing 
could be done about it, even should the Kishi Government, under fierce attack 
in the Diet, realize its own mistake. The only thing possible was to plaster 
things over somehow or other on the surface. It was inevitable that this 
should make Mr. Kishi’s attitude seem still more double-faced than ever in the 
eyes of the public. The seeds of tragedy, in short, had already been sown before 
the Treaty was signed. 

My own view of the question happens to coincide by and large with 
that expressed by an American, Miss Esther Rose, when she testified before a 
U.S. Senate committee as representative of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Miss Rose, a resident in Japan for nearly forty years, returned to 
America in April this year. Her testimony can be summed up as follows: Most 
reasonable Japanese are of the opinion that the new Treaty is in many respects 
an improvement on the old, but still not good enough. They feel in particular 
that a term of ten years is too long. The basic element in the outlook of such 
Japanese, she points out, is the strong desire of all Japanese to avoid war under 
any circumstances. I feel that one qualification must be made before one can 
accept Miss Rose’s testimony completely. If only she had added, “if the Japa- 
nese examined the question more carefully,” I feel it would be no exaggeration 
whatsoever to say that the opinion of, in her own words, “most reasonable 
Japanese” would end up more or less as she has indicated. 

The point is, that most of the majority of reasonable Japanese people 
she mentions did not in fact have much to say for themselves until the recent 
crisis. Of the many intellectuals, university professors, popular critics and 
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other people who ought to have been “reasonable,” it was only those who were 
left of center in their views who were vociferous from the start. Most of these 
took the part of Séhy6 and the Socialist Party, a fact which played a con- 
siderable part in driving young students to take part in demonstrations. These 
same intellectuals looked on the common-sense views stressed by most of the 
newspapers as representing a compromise with the Kishi Government, since 
the press was not “absolutely” opposed to the Security Treaty. This outlook, of 
course, was quite at variance with the facts. 

What, then, was the basic outlook of the newspapers at the time? 

It is certain, to begin with, that the new Treaty is in many respects an 
improvement on the old. The old Treaty, for instance, had no fixed term of 
validity. This was no proper state of affairs for a treaty between two in- 
dependent countries. Then there was the clause concerning internal disturb- 
ances, which stipulated that in the case of disturbances at home the U.S. 
forces in Japan could take action if so requested by the Japanese Government. 
This clause, a kind of vestigial reminder of the days of the U.S. Army Occupa- 
tion, was scarcely appropriate in a treaty concluded with an independent 
country. Generally speaking, in fact, the old Treaty had about it an atmosphere, 
hard to define but unmistakable, of the Occupation. Even so, at the time of 
its signing, it possibly served to give the Japanese a feeling of security in the 
midst of a progressively more uncertain international situation. 

Though the new Treaty is in various ways better than its predecessor, it 
happened that just as revision of the new Treaty was first becoming a subject 
of discussion among the Japanese public, the international situation began to 
change at a rapid rate. One aspect of this change was the thaw in the cold 
war, but there was also another change—a change more certain, more irrever- 
sible, more worthy of fundamental consideration than this undoubtedly wel- 
come development. It was the change in the military situation consequent 
on the appearance of the intercontinental ballistic missile. Until then, the 
military situation had not differed fundamentally from that prevailing in 
World War II and previous “classic” wars. In order to conquer a country, 
one had, in the long run, to dispatch a ground force to occupy it. If the 
country that was the object of such an attack also maintained powerful land, 
sea and air forces it was possible to repel the enemy. Consequently, it was 
also possible for a country that was weak militarily to forestall enemy aggres- 
sion by stationing forces of a foreign country on its own territory. In such 
a case, it was possible for the foreign forces to play the role of maintaining 
security. These conditions have been completely upset now, howeve1, with 
the appearance of rockets that can travel halfway round the globe. The matter 
is somewhat different if the country itself is fully armed with ultimate weapons 
for both attack and defense, so that it can stand up to the adversary adequately. 
However, in a case where it is doing no more than keeping foreign forces in 
bases on its territory it puts itself in the same peril as the man who clings 
to an iron pole for safety in a violent thunderstorm. Because of these bases, 
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there is a very real danger that the rockets which would otherwise pass far 
over that country to somewhere beyond might fall straight on its own head. 

This is the basic problem. At least at the stage which modern weapons 
have reached at the present or are likely to reach in the foreseeable future, 
there is no way of escaping this danger inherent in foreign bases. Even though 
Japan herself is determined to make no enemies, and under her Constitution 
actually rejects war as such, the god of thunder would only have to take a 
dislike to the post to which she is clinging, for the existence of bases on her 
soil to have put her in grave peril. To prevent such an eventuality, it is 
necessary for Japan to place all kinds of restrictions on the nature of the bases 
themselves. The iron pole, to continue the metaphor, must be equipped with 
a lightning conductor. 

For these reasons, I held at the time that before everything else the term 
of the new Treaty’s validity should be kept short, so as to make amendment or 
renewal possible as the situation might require. This view was in part prompted 
by the supposition that within three or four years a time might come when 
the perfection of new weapons would make the U‘S. itself cease to feel the 
necessity of keeping at all costs bases in a country where they were likely to 
cause so many problems. I believed, too, that should it prove impossible to 
shorten the term of the Treaty at once, there were various points that would 
require amendment in the other articles. 

Unfortunately, neither the Government nor the Opposition paid the 
slightest heed to such views; the new Security Treaty was automatically ap- 
proved by the Diet on June 19, and on June 23 ratification documents were 
exchanged between Japan and the United States. The new Security Treaty 
was in force. 

In an editorial on June 19, the day the Treaty came into force, the 
Asahi Shimbun set forth its ideas as to how the question should be dealt with 
in future. Since I agree with these ideas, I have set them out below as they 
stand as a way of supplementing what I have already written above. In this 
article, the Asahi first stressed the need for “re-negotiation.” A few days later, 
the American commentator Walter Lippmann, drawing attention to the views 
of “a certain Japanese newspaper,” discussed re-negotiation as a means of set- 
tling the question, while the same line of thought is also beginning to make 
an appearance in U.S. political circles. Both Senator Mansfield and Senator 
Morse have expressed themselves in favor of amending the Treaty’s term of 
validity. In Japan itself, it might be added, several newspapers have followed 
the Asahi’s lead. The newly formed Democratic Socialist Party has also 
adopted a similar stand. 

The article in question, which stresses “the necessity, if only to strength- 
en U.S.-Japanese friendship, of re-negotiation,” contains the following prin- 
cipal paragraphs: 

“The need for re-negotiation does not stem merely from the fact 

that the new Treaty was ‘approved,’ in an unprecedented move, at a 
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Diet session attended only by Government Party members. It also 
depends on the fact that debate in the two Houses of the Diet was in- 
sufficient to persuade the public of the new Treaty’s appropriateness. 
In fact, the Government's replies to questions in the Diet, and the con- 
tradictions between what it said on different occasions had the effect 
rather of deepening the nation’s doubts and suspicions. 

“If the new Treaty, unlike the Occupation-made Treaty still in 
force, is supposed to have been concluded voluntarily by an independent 
Japan, it is hardly likely to gain in authority by being ratified and com- 
ing into effect while these doubts and suspicions still prevail. It is 
particularly undesirable, in the interests of friendship between Japan 
and the U.S., that relations between the two countries should be pinned 
down for a full ten years at the point at which they stand just now. 

“The new Treaty, of course, is in quite a few ways an improvement 
on the one still in force. That fact must be recognized. Nor is there 
any reason to oppose revision as such. However, to take as one example 
the ‘prior consultation’ article which the Government is citing as one 
of the improvements, it is regrettable that the need for prior agreement 
is not laid down clearly. Nor, legally speaking, is it by any means 
certain that the next U.S. President would feel bound by President 
Eisenhower's statement that the U.S. would take no action which Japan 
opposed. Here, too, is room for further consideration. 

“We believe that if only the Government had tried harder it could 
have removed to some extent the public’s discontent and uneasiness on 
such points. Something, at least, must be done to remedy things in 
the future. Basically, of course, the ‘Far East’ clause which permits 
the use outside Japanese territory of U.S. forces stationed in Japan 
would be better deleted. 

“Article III, which embodies the ideas of the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion concerning mutual aid, and Article V, which suggests rather a 
mutual defense treaty, are both unfortunate in the light of their relation 
to Article IX of the Japanese Constitution which rejects war. If the 
Government put these two articles in at the time of the revision merely 
for the sake of the Treaty’s appearance, then it would have been better 
to delete them, if only to remove uneasiness and misunderstanding 
among the public. 

“Particularly when one considers the startling, terrifying advances 
made in military techniques recently and the consequent rapid changes 
in the strategic situation, it is clearly desirable for both countries’ sake 
that U.S.-Japanese relations should be kept as flexible and unforced as 
possible, and to this end, as we have stressed on countless occasions, the 
shorter the Treaty’s term of validity the better. It is essential, in short, 
that the utmost freedom be allowed where renewal and annulment of 
the Treaty are concerned, or at least that some agreement be made where- 
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by either Japan or the U.S. could of its own volition initiate reconsidera- 
tion of the Treaty.” 


Rya Shintaro 


Free Press Gone Wrong? 


HE two-month upheaval in Japan over the approval by the Diet of 
‘i the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty was not easy to analyze correctly, 
even for those observers who watched it from close at hand. The 
onlooker who dismisses it as an anti-government campaign—perhaps the 
fiercest since the war—due to the activities of international Communism does 
not, of course, need to analyze at all. 

The background to the movement, however, was too complex for any 
such simple view of the matter. In discussing the confused situation at the 
time, many foreign newspapers tended to focus only on the physical skirmishes 
—the “Battle of Tokyo,” as they were referred to. While recognizing a 
certain inevitability in this, we in Japan could not help feeling a deep 
concern at the impression sensational reporting of this kind might create 
abroad. 

At the same time, it became clear after a certain period had elapsed that, 
as might be expected, there were also some foreign journalists who, with 
excellent insight, saw through to what underlay the chaos. The Christian 
Science Monitor, for one, declared that the disturbances that led to the can- 
cellation of President Eisenhower's visit to Japan were “no more than the 
surface manifestation of deep-rooted problems.” “The heart of the question,” 
it suggested, “is the passivity, not to say the pacifism, of the Japanese people.”? 
And it proceeds to examine Japanese pacifism from many different angles. 

Walter Lippmann, on the other hand, issues a stern warning concerning 
America’s policies in the Far East: “The cancellation of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Japan, and his embarrassing experience in. Okinawa, stem 
from the refusal in Washington to look squarely at the U-2 affair and its signi- 
ficance.” Here is the kind of observation one might expect from an expert. 
Mr. Lippmann also has this to say on the subject: 

“There is no use deluding ourselves, as Hagerty does, that the opposition 
to the President's visit was confined to a small minority of Communists incited 
and paid for by Peking and Moscow. The preponderant opinion of any Asian 


1. Christian Science Monitor, June 23, The original English is not available. 
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country within the military reach of Russia and China is bound to be neutralist. 
When we urge them to be anti-neutralist, they respond by being anti-American, 
and it is a great error to act as if an anti-neutralist policy can rally popular 
support.”? 

Here is an appropriate comeback to those shortsighted people, includ- 
ing former Prime Minister Kishi himself, who facilely attributed everything to 
“the plotting of international Communism.” 

We are not, of course, so simple that we gratefully swallow whole the 
“tributes” that the confusion in Japan evoked from the Communist countries. 
We are quite well aware also that the nature of the upheaval was not such as 
to permit facile criticism from outsider countries. It was, perhaps, those 
countries of the West which, unlike the U.S., had no direct interest in the 
affair that made the fairest comments; those made in Britain were particularly 
worthy of attention. 

However, the most intolerable of all the criticisms made in foreign 
countries, particularly to those of us in the newspaper world, was the utterly 
wrong-headed argument that put the blame for the chaos on the Japanese 
press. The worst offender here was the magazine Time. In its column on 
press affairs, it singled out three newspapers—the Asahi, the Mainichi and 
the Yomiuri—for a startling and utterly unfounded attack.2, The Time column 
was reprinted by certain minor newspapers in the U.S., one of which makes 
the following sweeping misinterpretation: 

“The Japanese press was responsible to a large degree for the violence 
which blocked President Eisenhower's visit.’’* 

The sudden proposal from Japan’s side that President Eisenhower’s visit 
should be canceled was, one can well imagine, exasperating to public opinion 
in the U.S. Even so, it is quite impossible to fall in with the view that all 
the responsibility for bringing things to such a pass lay on Japan’s side. This 
view is, to begin with, completely at variance with the facts. To prove this, it is 
necessary here to put forward our own standpoint on the various arguments 
advanced against the Japanese press by Time and other sources. Since the 
present writer is a leader writer for the Asahi Shimbun, he will perhaps be 
forgiven for drawing on that paper’s pages for most of his evidence. 

1) Under the heading “Free Press Gone Wrong” Time deals with the 
joint declaration made on June 17 by seven Tokyo newspapers, in which they 
appealed for the rejection of violence and the safeguarding of parliamentarism. 
According to Time: 

“Such sentiments were admirable—except for one thing. As much as 
any other agency, the Japanese press was responsible for the very violence that 
it now, all so suddenly, came to condemn.” 


1. Trouble in Japan, New York Herald Tribune, June 22. 
2. Time, June 27. 
3. Burlington Free Press, June 24. 
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In other words, the Japanese press stirred up trouble for all it was 
worth, then got frightened and switched to trying to calm it down again. A 
few quotes from the Asahi alone will be sufficient to show the foolishness of 
the idea that the press instigated violence. As early as May 22—immediately 
after the trouble in the Diet on the night of May 19-20 and before any violence 
on a large scale had erupted—the Asahi Shimbun issued an editorial warning 
against excesses in demonstrations. Again, on May 26, it called for “Self- 
Restraint in Popular Action,” and on May 28 carried yet another editorial 
appealing for “Moderation in Demonstrations.” 

Toward the end of its May 22 article, it says: 

“Demonstrations are an expression of the will of the people. But they 
should be carried out without excessive emotion and in decent, orderly fashion; 
the slightest suspicion of violence is impermissible. What good can it do to 
break into the Prime Minister’s official residence? Such behavior, it must be 
realized, may well have the reverse effect of that intended.” 

It should also be noted that the Asahi, in its editorial of May 28, calls 
on the Socialist Party also to exercise self-restraint: 

“The immediate problem, in short, is to rescue parliamentary democracy 
from the peril in which it now stands. It would be deplorable if the masses, 
by the excesses of their own actions, provided a pretext for others to oppress 
them. For this reason, the Socialist Party, as the Opposition Party, is wrong 
to exult over the size of the demonstrations without doing anything to restrain 
them. It ought, rather, to feel responsible for those very excesses just men- 
tioned.” 

Yet again, in an editorial on the morning of June 10—the day that 
Mr. Hagerty arrived in Tokyo—the Asahi Shimbun warned against excesses 
in any demonstration directed at him. Despite this, an unfortunate incident 
occurred, and the next morning its editorial criticized the violent discourtesy 
done Mr. Hagerty as “an incident harmful to the national reputation.” 

The foregoing examples are surely sufficient to disprove the criticism 
that the Japanese press fanned the flames of violence. 

2) Time further criticizes the Asahi for allegedly describing as “a 
dictatorship of the majority” the Liberal-Democratic Party’s action in forcing 
the revised Security Treaty through the Lower House during May 19-21, when 
the vote was, in fact, a majority vote by the Government Party. According 
to Time: 

“Asahi called the action ‘a dictatorship of the majority,’ provocatively 
suggested that violence was the only appropriate response.” 

This complete perversion of the facts deserves a particularly strong pro- 
test. Dealing editorially on May 21 with the situation in the Diet during the 
period May 19-21, the Asahi stated quite plainly that the Socialist Party’s Diet 
tactics “had included what it calls a ‘resort to force.’ This is not parliamentary 
government.” It went on to stress that “the Diet is not an arena for scoring 
victories over the other side. Even less is it a battlefield.” The most careful 
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debate, it stressed, must be given the revising of the Security Treaty, and to 
make this possible the Diet session must be extended. The phrase “dictatorship 
of the majority’—paradoxical in a supposed parliamentary democracy—was 
not used by the Asahi itself. The Asahi, in fact, was critical of the phrase, 
and the facts are, rather, the reverse of what Time claimed. 

“Rule by the majority,” the Asahi says in the same editorial, “is a 
natural part of parliamentary government. The majority, however, must be 
that majority that decides for or against an issue after every possible argument 
has been put forward on both sides. Provided it is agreed that discussion will 
go on till the last possible moment, there can be no such thing as a ‘dictator- 
ship of the majority.’ It is because the Government Party tries to cut short 
deliberation and debate and to decide things according to a proportion of votes 
fixed from the beginning that the odd phrase ‘dictatorship of the majority,’ 
a phrase peculiar to Japan, has put in an appearance.” 

This quotation, I believe, should immediately make it plain that the 
Asahi did not, as Time claims, label the actions of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party as “violence,” or “provocatively suggest” that violence could only be met 
with violence. At the end of its article, in fact, the Asahi takes, rather, the 
opposite stand. “Any unwise action by Prime Minister Kishi,” it pointed out, 
“might cause fresh outbreaks of violence in the vicinity of the Diet, which 
could only serve to aggravate the situation still iurther. The life and death 
of parliamentary democracy in Japan is, we believe, at stake.” 

It is worth mentioning here that the Asahi editorial which was put in 
print on the afternoon of May 19—before any trouble had started—and which 
was specially shifted from its normal position to a conspicuous place on the 
front page, made an appeal to those concerned “to save parliamentary govern- 
ment.” The forced vote on the Security Treaty had not yet taken place, and 
the prospects were that there would be a clash between the Government and 
Opposition Parties in the Diet around the twenty-third or twenty-fourth of that 
month. The article, the main aim of which was to prevent such a clash, ap- 
pealed to the Liberal-Democratic Party not to rely on its majority to cut debate 
short and force a vote, and to the Socialist Party to give up any idea of re- 
sorting to force in the Diet. Contrary to expectation, however, the Diet was 
thrown into confusion without warning on the night of that same day. This 
was the very thing the editorial had tried to prevent, but since the next morn- 
ing’s paper would carry stories on the confusion in the Diet and the forced 
vote, its warnings had become meaningless, and the Asahi had reluctantly to 
remove it from the city edition that appeared the next morning. What hap- 
pened here should in itself be enough to make the Asahi’s intentions evident. 

3) Again, Time declares that Japan’s newspapers are constantly attack- 
ing the Government, and quotes a “leading Tokyo editor” as saying: “We 
would similarly attack any government, including a Socialist one; it is the 
duty of the press to be anti-government.” 

People from countries where political party newspapers have a strong 
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influence, or whose newspapers have grown up out of the advertising business, 
seem to find the position of Japan’s newspapers difficult to comprehend. Most 
of Japan’s newspapers today proclaim themselves to be completely independent. 
Besides criticizing the actions of the Government, they also reserve the right 
to criticize the Opposition Party at any time. It is inevitable that, since a 
conservative government is at present in power, it should, as the body chiefly 
responsible for governing the country, be subject to more criticism from the 
newspapers than the Opposition Party. Even so, the newspapers are constantly 
making complaints to the Socialist Party also—not only concerning its political 
views but also its relationship with Sdhy6 and the other labor unions support- 
ing it. Nor should it be forgotten that, in the matter of revising the U-S.- 
Japan Security Treaty as in other cases, the newspapers have constantly 
strongly criticized the intransigence of the Socialist Party in opposing from 
the outset all idea of revision, 

Time also claims that the owners of Japan’s leading newspapers, while 
in fact supporting the conservative forces, “are journalistic eunuchs, interested 
mainly in profit, who have literally surrendered their papers to the hundreds 
of young liberal ‘intellectuals’ in Japanese newsrooms.” That this piece of 
excessive discourtesy is false is well known to all foreign journalists who have 
spent any length of time in Japan. 

Perhaps an excessive amount of space has been devoted here to the 
views of Time. However, it is impossible for anyone concerned in the Japa- 
nese press to let such mistaken ideas pass uncorrected. That a magazine like 
Time, which since the end of the war has had an office in Tokyo and a capable 
staff presumably well-versed in Japanese affairs, should still report in this 
fashion, influencing untold numbers of foreign readers, brings home to one 
with peculiar force the difficulties and importance of international reporting. 


Shimada Tatsumi 


Dictatorship of the Majority 


ANY foreigners, apparently, found it very strange that “the dictatorship 
M of the majority” should have been put forward as one of the causes 
of the recent series of demonstrations in Japan. Since parliamentary 
government is based in principle on the majority vote, it would seem, in their 
view, that no “dictatorship of the majority” could be possible and that if such 
a thing in fact happened, it must have been because as a democracy Japan 
is still young and immature. What follows is my own interpretation of the 
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question. 

Parliamentary government in Japan, as in other countries, still has a 
number of flaws. Such flaws, however, have to be remedied by each country 
individually in the course of its own historical development; it is not possible 
simply to transplant without change into one country the parliamentary gov- 
ernment which has grown up in another. Just as each of the countries of 
Europe and America has developed the form of democratic government best 
suited to its own needs, so the only course for Japan is to take time and work 
out her own form for herself. 

The recent political dispute brought the question of the relationship 
between the majority and minority parties very much to the fore in Japan. 
In countries where the sovereignty rests with the people, the Prime Minister, 
as leader of the majority party and head of the government, wields absolute 
authority, but only in the name of the people. However, even where this 
principle exists, it takes time and political training for it to soak in and become 
generally accepted. In order to solve the question of the “dictatorship of the 
majority,” a question which has arisen at least once in the history of every 
country, a certain amount of training is necessary for both the majority party 
and the minority party. 

The actual balance of power between the conservative and progressive 
forces in Japan is such that it is generally held that the Socialist Party will 
require several general elections before it holds enough seats to put up an 
effective fight in the Diet. If this is so, then the behavior of the majority 
party—the Liberal-Democratic Party—becomes doubly important. 

Except for an extremely brief period, the conservatives have had the 
responsibility of governing Japan throughout the fifteen postwar years. In 
other words, this means that the Liberal-Democratic Party must hold the 
greatest responsibility for the present state of affairs, and that its responsibility 
will become steadily greater if it stays in this position in future. It is far 
more important, consequently, that it should study the history of the nations 
which have developed parliamentary government to its present level than that 
it should become an expert in parliamentary tactics. If the attitude of the 
conservative party shows willingness to learn without pride from its past mis- 
takes, then the foundations of democracy in Japan will be secure, but any 
failure to do so will almost certainly invite disaster much worse than the 
recent disturbances. 

The prewar Japanese Constitution also provided for a Diet, and the 
government was formed by the party with the majority in that Diet. The 
sovereignty rested, however, with the Emperor and not with the people, so 
that the government—even one with an absolute majority in the Diet—could 
not wield its authority free from conditions or restraints. There are almost 
no cases where the Emperor actually did interfere, or may be supposed to 
have interfered, in the government’s actions but the latter was always conscious 
of his existence, which acted as a kind of brake on what it did. 
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There also existed the elder statesmen (genréd), the Cabinet-makers, who 
in practice acted as an effective check against any excesses by the parties. 

Under the new Constitution, the head of the government is chosen by 
the people as the sovereign power in the nation. Since the people only make 
its wishes known at the time of a general election, the Prime Minister—pro- 
vided he avoids any dissolution of the Diet—wields absolute authority in the 
name of the people for four years. It follows almost inevitably that the gov- 
ernment behaves autocratically, loses all real contact with the people, and acts 
contrary to its wishes. There is no way, moreover, of preventing this. The 
Kishi Government, determined it would stay where it was—in power—was 
content to be the representative of the majority in name alone, and in practice 
had lost its ties with the people. It was for this reason that criticisms were 
made of the “dictatorship of the majority.” 


Matsukata Saburo 


The Student Movement 


ANY foreigners find the behavior of Zengakuren (the National Federa- 
M tion of Students’ Self-Governing Associations) difficult to understand. 
Some Americans, again, wonder guiltily whether it is not partly the 

fault of the educational policies adopted by G.H.Q. during the Occupation. 

I believe, frankly speaking, that G.H.Q.’s Occupation policies have a 
great bearing on the troubles of postwar Japanese education. The basic aim 
of Occupation policy at the beginning of the Occupation was, in the name of 
democracy, to effect a major change of direction throughout all aspects of Japa- 
nese life. Education naturally played an important part in fulfilling that aim. 

G.H.Q. had attempted, by smashing Japan’s heavy industry to smither- 
eens, to make her a country of agriculture and light industry once more. In 
the military sphere, it had disbanded the Japanese armed forces in an attempt 
to destroy militarism from the roots up. It paralleled these moves in the field 
of education by setting out to alter radically the outlook of young people, 
through a denial of the Emperor myth and of all the aspects of authority 
stemming from it. History was purged from the school curricula, and even 
geography had its survival imperiled. The old ethics courses were done away 
with, throwing schoolteachers into a state of confusion and perplexing parents 
generally. The effects of this revolution were all the more striking in that 
Japan, unlike the West, had no basis of Christian morality and that the 
influence of the churches and temples was small. 
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With the Korean War in 1950, however, the Occupation policy did a 
complete about-face. Heavy industry, which was supposed to have been 
dismembered, was built up again, and a defense organization, of uncertain 
appellation but called at the time the Police Reserve Force, came into being 
to replace the disbanded armed forces. 

Only education has remained unaffected by this reversal of policy. This 
in itself is not, of course, necessarily an undesirable thing. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that the tendency of postwar education to deny out of hand all 
authority, whatever it be, has played a large part in fostering the attitudes 
detectable in students today. 

Zengakuren is divided into a “main stream” faction and an “anti-main 
stream” faction. The only possible outlook for students of the former facticn 
is pure Marx-Leninism: the ideas of Stalin, Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung are 
all alike out of the question. Existing authority—the gods, the Emperor, 
parents and elders—is rejected in every shape and form. This nihilistic ten- 
dency was not so apparent in the first postwar generation. It is the present, 
what might be called the “second postwar” generation, that seems to be show- 
ing the effects of the new postwar education’s denial of authority. 

The leaders of this main-stream faction, which even rejects the views of 
the leaders of the Soviet Union and Communist China, have been expelled 
from the Japan Communist Party, which brands them as “left-wing adventurists” 
or “Trotskyites.” The anti-main stream faction, however, is under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, and it was this faction that was responsible for the 
Hagerty incident. 

Both factions, nevertheless, are alike in being organizations of left-wing 
elements among the students and in representing the postwar generation— 
though accurately, speaking, as we have already seen, it is a generation ten 
years or more younger than that which was at university immediately after the 
war. The university students of today have no experience whatsoever of war 
and no clear remembrance, even, of the difficulties of the postwar years. They 
are free from the complexes, as it were, of a people that has been under occu- 
pation. The problem of aprés-guerre youth is not, of course, confined to this 
country; even so, it undoubtedly takes a rather particular form in present-day 
Japan. 

The students who took part in the recent demonstrations harbor within 
them a combination of overflowing, youthful energy and a nihilistic outlook 
that rejects all authority. Of course, not all of them are Marxists nor left- 
wing adventurers. The majority, in fact, are not active elements in any sense. 
Nevertheless, during the recent dispute there was an explosion of mistrust for 
the Kishi Government among the students, as among other sections of the 
public, and the idea was widespread that not to take part in the demonstra- 
tions was to expose oneself as a mere child with no sense of justice. Conse- 
quently, most of them met with extreme anger charges that they were “the 
pawns of international Communism.” 
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There is another problem, too, affecting the organization called Zen- 
gakuren as such. When a student enters university, he joins the organization 
almost automatically. This is because Zengakuren as such is in theory not 
an ideological organization. In principle, it decides its attitude to each ques- 
tion as it occurs at student meetings held at the time. In practice, however, 
it is an active minority that leads the whole by the nose. Many students 
themselves are doubtful, thus, about the way the organization is run, and 
criticism is gradually making itself heard. 

What advice and leadership should be given, then, to this generation? 
Probably very little can be done by the generations above them. The only 
way is for them to find out things for themselves through their own experience. 
This view may smack of laissez-faire or undue pessimism, but if the truth be 
told there are probably extremely few Japanese parents who are confident 
they have the ability to educate and guide their children properly by them- 
selves. 

The majority of the university students of the early postwar years have 
by now been absorbed into the ranks of ordinary citizens as white-collar work- 
ers. Recently, students from the Zengakuren main stream faction—the second 
generation of postwar students—went to give support to the unionists in the 
Miike coal-mine strike. Their support was politely refused by the union. In 
the eyes of the miners who spend their lives underground at the coal-face, the 
Zengakuren students were destined eventually, as white-collar workers, to end 
up on the side of the managements. It was only natural that an organization 
like Zengakuren should have been refused. The fact gives a valuable hint 
as to the real nature of the ultra-leftist student movement in Japan. 

Matsukata Saburo 


The “Demo” in Japan 


HE massive demonstrations that occurred in Tokyo in June this year were 
. referred to in the English-speaking countries as “riots.” If the same 
kind of action by the public acquires a different name when reported in 
another country, the international evaluation of its significance is also neces- 
sarily different. 

Webster's New International Dictionary defines a demonstration as “a 
public display by assembled persons of feeling, as of sympathy or antagonism, 
especially toward a person, cause, or action of public interest,” while a riot 
is “disorderly behavior; disorder; uproar; tumult.” 
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Most of the persons who took part in the recent demonstrations as- 
sembled in order to display publicly their antagonism toward the person of 
Mr. Kishi or their opposition to the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. Their 
action can in this sense rightly be referred to as a “demonstration.” 

However, some of the demonstrators also created disorder by clashing 
with the police whose task was to maintain order. In this sense, this one part 
of the demonstration at least can perhaps be called a “riot.” However, the 
undue emphasis placed on this one small aspect of the demonstration and the 
reports referring to the demonstration as a whole as a “riot” made the affair 
seem inordinately shocking abroad, and created a fear that revolution was im- 
minent in Japan. 

So frequent are demonstrations in Japan that the word “demonstration” 
itself has been abbreviated to the form “demo,” and as such has become an 
everyday word in the Japanese language. During the period between April, 
1959, when opposition to the revision of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty first 
became vociferous, and July, 1960, there were in all 223 demonstrations in 
Tokyo alone, the number of those participating totaling, according to a Metro- 
politan Police Bureau estimate, 961,000 persons. 

One of the reasons for the frequency of demonstrations in Japan is the 
immaturity of the nation’s democracy, which means that the will of the people 
is not adequately reflected in Diet debate. The conservative Liberal-Democratic 
Party, firmly settled with the support of the solidly conservative outlook of a 
reported 60 per cent at least of the nation, makes no attempt to take into 
account the views of the “progressive” minority. This minority puts forward 
over-theoretical, ideologistic views which fail to capture the more realistic 
minds of the majority of the public. The minority, consequently, desperate 
because of repeated failures to gain political power, tends to resort to demon- 
strations. There are some scholars in Japan, in fact, who actually encourage 
such demonstrations as a type of legal political activity designed to express the 
political will of the people, and who claim that demonstrations are the most 
justifiable way of safeguarding democracy from the “dictatorship of the majority.” 

A second reason for the frequency of demonstrations is that, ever since 
Japan’s new postwar Constitution gave the individual theoretically complete 
freedom, the public has assumed that it is free to do anything it pleases, in- 
cluding demonstrating. What is more, it tends to forget the social responsibility 
that freedom carries with it, and to assume that since, in its view, demonstra- 
tions occur because of maladministration by the Government, the responsibility 
for any trouble arising through the demonstrations is also the Government's. 

Japan’s demonstrations, accordingly, are not quiet “public displays.” 
The demonstrators carry red flags and march in rows of four or five, arms 
linked, singing revolutionary songs to encourage themselves on their way. These 
methods reportedly have their origin on prewar May Days, when the workers 
linked arms to protect their parades from the police, who often tried to break 
them up. 
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Even today, the poles flying the union banners and supporting the pla- 
cards which the demonstrators carry invariably include some which can be used 
as weapons for battling with the police or right-wing gangs. 

In order to impress themselves more firmly on the public mind, demon- 
strators sometimes obstruct traffic in the towns by zigzag processions (referred 
to with delight by some foreign tourists as “snake-dances’”) or startle people 
in the streets by spreading out in great masses all over the road. 

Hundreds and thousands of demonstrations, large and small, have oc- 
curred since the war. Some of them were on a massive scale, such as the eigh- 
teenth “joint demonstration” on June 18-19 this year in which, according to 
police estimates, 130,000 people took part. Almost all such demonstrations 
managed to stay demonstrations, thanks to the control exerted over them by 
their organizers, but they have always carried the danger that mob psychology 
would aggravate the demonstrators’ lack of self-control to create an actual riot. 
One such riot was started on the Imperial Palace plaza in Tokyo on May Day, 
1952, by a section of the demonstrators under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, while this year’s irruption of Zengakuren students into the National Diet 
grounds and into the Tokyo International Airport building also acquired 
a similar character. 


Fukui Fumio 
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Last Rites and Lamas 


Kawakita Jiré 


F all the vast area of the Himalayas, the Nepalese Himalayas were until 
O very recently one of the least known to foreigners, since it was not until 
around 1950 that Nepal opened its frontiers to the outside world. 
However, the waves of foreign mountaineers, scientists, and technicians that 
have descended on the country since then are rapidly making known the 
general outlines of the country. Probably the most mysterious district in the 
Nepalese Himalayas, the one least known even today, is the Torbo district, 
which occupies the area between the north of the Dhaulagiri Mountains and 
the Nepalese-Tibetan border. Separated in the east from the valley of the 
Kali Gandaki River by the Thuje Pass (approximately 5,300 meters), it is 
bounded to the west by the unexplored Kanjiroba Himal group of mountains 
(7,000 meters) and the terrifying gorge of the Mugu Karnali, the source of the 
Karnali River. I heard Torbo, the name of the district, from the local in- 
habitants themselves. 

In Torbo, surrounded by high mountains and deep gorges, there lie 
between ten and twenty Tibetan villages. Almost all of them stand at 3,500 
meters or more above sea level. Some of the lamasery settlements with no agri- 
cultural land stand as high as 4,200 meters, but the highest permanent settle- 
ment with cultivable land is Tsarka (4,150 meters) at the area’s eastern ex- 
tremity. This is probably the greatest height at which agriculture is possible 
in Nepal, and the inhabitants, we found, were growing a single crop of mixed 
barley, sown in the spring. 

Since the Dhaulagiri Mountains shelter the Torbo area to a great extent 
from the influence of monsoons from the south, it is an arid, semi-desert area. 
The villages stand at points where streams of water melting from the glaciers 
above make it possible to irrigate the little level land available. Water, 
surprisingly, is more plentiful above the 4,300-meter mark, and here there is 
alpine grassland. As the 5,000-meter mark is approached this grassland in its 
turn gives way to a desolate world of boulders and glaciers. Even more than 
agriculture, the villagers depend on pasturage. During the warmer half of 
the year, more than half the villagers migrate to the mountain pastures, where 
they set up tent villages. 
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In practice, however, they could not make a living without engaging, 
besides agriculture and pasturage, in caravan trade using pack animals. The 
Tibetans of Torbo, thus, make their living by a skillful blend of three elements 
—agricultural, pasturage and trade; in this respect their society is identical 
with that of the Tibetan world as a whole. All Tibetans are in part traders. 
In Torbo, grain and sundry goods are carried from the south to the Changthang 
steppes across the border to the north, while the salt, wool, furs, mutton, butter 
and cheese of Changthang and Torbo are carried to the south in exchange. 
As Sir Charles Bell remarked, the Tibetans are indeed a mercantile nation. 

The first information about Torbo was given to the civilized world by 
a Japanese Zen priest, Kawaguchi Ekai, who passed through the area in the 
spring and summer of 1900. The information he provided, though extremely 
simple, was important nevertheless. It was, that the village of Tsarka was 
inhabited entirely by persons of the P6n faith. In the few years since the 
opening of Nepal’s frontiers to the outside world, only two or three visits have 
been made to the area, and those only for short periods. They included a 
botanical expedition sent by the British Horticultural Society and headed. by 
L.H.J. Williams, and the Italian Orientalist Professor Giuseppe Tucci. 

From June to December, 1958, I headed an eight-member scientific ex- 
pedition which visited Torbo with the main aim of making a cultural-anthro- 
pological study of the Tibetan villages of the area. I was particularly interested 
in studying the areas that retained features of the Tibetan society of former 
times, and this area seemed a likely candidate. A comparison of the area with 
Central Tibet, which has more modern aspects, or with the Tibetan villages 
of the Himalayan area contiguous with Torbo would be useful, I felt, in 
understanding Tibetan society and its culture as a whole. 

Two factors led me to suppose that the Torbo area would fulfill the 
required conditions. One was its isolation and inaccessibility, surrounded as 
it is by lofty mountain peaks. The second was the fact that it was far removed 
from Central Tibet, as well as being off the highway joining Central Tibet 
and the Ladakh area (the so-called “Little Tibet” of Kashmir). 

The actual results of the expedition seem to a certain extent to have 
justified my supposition. For instance, in barley fields in the village of Hsyimen 
in Torbo, we found wild barley growing among the crops as a weed, and 
collected some of the seeds. They proved to be the seeds of two-rowed barley 
(Hordeum spontaneum) and six-rowed barley (Hordeum agriocrithon). They 
were found, moreover, in the same field. This suggested the possibility that 
Hordeum spontaneum is not, as has beez considered hitherto, the original 
strain of Hordeum vulgare, the barley commonly cultivated in East Asia, but 
a wild variety created secondarily by a cross between the common barley and 
Hordeum spontaneum. The point is, though, that quite apart from such 
questions as to the origin of barley, the survival of such wild varieties gives a 
good idea of the isolation of Torbo. 

The four members of the expedition, including myself, who spent three 
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ROUTES TRAVERSED BY MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 
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months in the village of Tsarka made a number of interesting discoveries. For 
example, besides stone mortars of the revolving kind there were mortars for 
communal use, made by scooping a hole in natural rock. In these, millet 
bought from the low-lying areas was made into flour with a wooden pestle. 
Again, for making flour from bitter buckwheat (Fagopyrum tataricum), they 
still crush the grain between a stone roller and a furrowed stone slab. 

Of the thirty-four families in Tsarka, nearly one-half are Pénnists, the 
rest belonging to the old Ningma-pa sect of Lamaism. The P6n religion is 
the old religion of Tibet that existed before the introduction of Buddhism. 
It is supposed to have been exterminated by Buddhism, but in fact it has 
survived, turning itself into an organized religion in order to be able to compete 
with Buddhism—Lamaism—which is itself an organized religion. In this 
particular village, moreover, the ruling class is made up of Pénnists. The ten 
men with the highest title, that of lama, are all Pénnists. The next rank, that 
of trawa, includes five Pénnists and fourteen Lamaists, while there are two 
Lamaists with the rank of tsumba. The Pénnists and Lamaists often hold 
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separate meetings and ceremonies as if trying to rival each other, but at funerals 
and on other ceremonial occasions the men in the ranks mentioned above 
sometimes act as an organized whole. Another interesting point is that in 
this village the only method employed for reckoning ages apart from simple 
counting is the twelve horary signs (rat, ox, tiger, etc.), im contrast to the 
method of ordinary Tibetans, who use the “five elements” (wood, fire, earth, 
metal, fire) in conjunction with the twelve horary signs. Moreover, in many 
cases, even the twelve horary signs are not used, age being counted in terms of 
complete years. Thus, if one asks the age of an infant of under one year, the 
answer is Lo me ta re—“He has no age.” Concerning the name and age of a 
dead person, however many times one may ask, one always gets the answer “he 
has none.” 

The dialect is an extremely corrupt form of Tibetan, which varies, 
moreover, from village to village. For example, the use of the same kinship 
term, we found, was often different between one village and the next. In the 
village of Tsarka, which is made up of several clans, clan exogamy is practiced, 
but the proportion of marriages between persons of the same village was 
extremely high. Marriages were frequent even between members of P6nnist 
clans and Lamaist clans. Each clan has its own symbol—for example, a sheep, 
horse, pig or dog—which involves certain taboos. It is interesting, although it 
may only be a coincidence, that all these animals happen to occur in the twelve 
horary signs. Each clan also has its own clan deity. 

Marriage practice includes polyandry as well as monogamy. Apart from 
these, there was a case where two sisters from the village of Tsarka were married 
to two brothers from the village of Hsyimen. The elder sister lived in the 
two brothers’ village, while the younger sister stayed in her own village with 
their old father. The brothers took it in turns to visit Tsarka. This kind 
of husband-wife relationship is socially recognized, and is quite clearly distin- 
guished from illicit relationships between man and woman. Some if not all of 
these practices suggest that Tsarka retains characteristics from the Tibetan 
society of bygone days. 

During our stay in Tsarka we were able to make some interesting ob- 
servations concerning their burial practices and funeral ceremonies. Generally 
speaking, it is usual in Tibetan society to observe four different methods of 
disposing of the dead. Strictly speaking, another method should also be in- 
cluded, the method whereby the bodies of especially illustrious priests are 
dehydrated with a kind of salt, mummified, then made into Buddhist statues 
in seated posture and used as objects of worship. The Torbo district, however, 
follows the general rule in having four different methods of disposing of its 
dead. 

However, we heard an unusual report about a remote village called 
Sangda on the eastern border of the Torbo district. From olden times, ap- 
parently, there has been no lama in the village. So, whenever a villager dies, 
the body is thrown over a cliff of red-colored stone directly to the southeast 
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of the villagers’ winter settlement of Khé. Moreover, the names of the in- 
habitants of the village are completely different from the names common 
among Tibetans. Another interesting feature is that before sowing the seed 
in spring, the villagers are reported to gether before tk  chorten (stupa) above 
the village, where they offer a goat in sacrifice to the heavens and immediately 
afterwards join in a communal meal. In ali kinds of respects the village is 
worthy of further study. 

The four normal methods of disposing of the dead are cremation, feed- 
ing to the vultures, “river burial” and burial in the earth. These are graded 
socially, cremation being the highest, feeding to the vultures second, and river 
burial third, while ordinary burial is the lowest of them all. I happened to 
see a cremation at the village of Mii, next to Tsarka. The son of the village 
headman had died in an accident, and it had been intended first of all to give 
him to the birds. However, the day of the funeral was cloudy and no vultures 
were about, so the villagers suddenly switched their plans to cremation. The 
Tibetans in general are an adaptable people, always ready to change a principle 
to fit in with actualities, and this was probably a good example of that tendency. 

Stone slabs were brought from nearby to build a #-shaped structure in 
which the body was burnt. Early the next morning, I was told, one or two 
villagers went to collect the ashes (or possibly bones). Then, a long-drawn-out 
funeral service was held at the village headman’s house. This funeral service, 
which was held indoors in the morning and outside in the garden in the after- 
noon, had one interesting feature. During the part of the service held indoors, 
four of the five priests were officiating at an altar set up inside the house. The 
chief priest, however, set up a special tent for one on the roof, in which he 
energetically recited the sutras. 

No one in Tsarka is cremated except a lama, I was told. Moreover, 
cremation is limited apparently to “particularly virtuous” lamas. High up 
on a ridge to the north of the village stand two or three stone structures 
used for the purpose. The reason for not cremating ordinary persons, accord- 
ing to the villagers, is that the god of the heavens dislikes the smell of burning 
corpses. Which means in reverse, one supposes, that the god of the heavens 
finds the bodies of virtuous priests fragrant even when they are burnt. 

Burial in the earth, on the other hand, is said to be used when the 
person has died of some unpleasant disease. Another theory has it that it is 
used for certain clans of the lowest class. The graveyard is in a depression 
on the side of a hill to the northeast of the village. It is worth noting that 
the graves are always where they cannot be sighted from the village. The 
cemetery contained seventeen cylinders of piled stones, two or three of which 
contained bodies in crouching posture. A stone slab was placed on the top 
of each to form a lid, possibly to keep off wild birds and animals. “Burial,” 
thus, does not strictly mean burial in a hole in the earth. 

After we had been in the village for about a month, an old woman died 
and was given to the vultres. She died before dawn, but by morning of the 
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same day the funeral procession had already left the village. The procession was 
made up entirely of male villagers with the rank of priest. They climbed up 
in the direction of the hills to the northeast, but it all took place so suddenly 
that we missed seeing them. We went out in search of them, but could not 
find the spot where the funeral had taken place. Early the next morning, 
though, the chief priest apparently went there again alone. 

In this case, the funeral service was held, not at the house of the woman's 
eldest son, but that of the youngest. Both the eldest and youngest sons were 
Pénnist priests with the title of lama, and both were made up of the dominant 
Yangdhung clan, which consists entirely of Pénnists. However, in this village 
there is a tendency for each of the sons in turn, starting from the eldest, to 
set up separate households of their own on marrying, so that the mother who 
died was actually living with her youngest son. 

On September 7, ten days later, another woman died. An old maid 
of forty, she was a Lamaist and a member of the poorest family in the village. 
She was the only hunchback in the village and had died after a long period 
of some lung disease. As if this were not enough misery, she was a woman 
of the Nubre clan, much despised in the village, into which her mother had 
married from the even more despised Phura clan. 

She died in the afternoon, and the funeral procession left the village 
almost immediately. The procession was composed entirely of priests. The 
head of them, at least, was a Pénnist, their chief priest, and not a priest of the 
Lamaist faith to which the woman belonged. The procession disappeared in 
the direction of the upper reaches of the large river flowing near the village. 
Her body was to be disposed of in the river, but again we were unable to 
observe the precise nature of the “burial.” 

Some villagers explained to us that the method of disposing of the body 
was decided by divination, but it is not clear whether this was in fact the 
reason why she was condemned to the water, or whether it was because of her 
poverty, the lowliness of her clan, or her physical deformity. 

Two days after she died, yet another old woman died. A member of the 
Yangdhung clan, she was the wife of a Pénnist lama, and the nun’s title hlamo 
(literally, god woman) was sometimes put after her name. Her husband was 
seventy-three, she herself seventy-four. Both her eldest and second sons were 
Pénnist lamas, and so was the eldest son of her eldest son. All the priests 
with the title of lama, in fact, were members of the Yangdhung clan. The 
woman herself, however, had belonged before her marriage to a clan called 
Awa, made up entirely of Lamaists. The only large clan in the village made 
up entirely of Pénnists is the Yangdhung clan, so that there is a very heavy 
exchange of brides with the Awa clan. The woman's eldest son had married 
into another clan, and she and her husband had been living with their second 
son and his wife. 

From before noon on the day her condition had been reported as critical, 
a drum had been sounding fitfully at the house. Soon after noon, a man set 
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out from it bearing a charm against devils called a lii. This li, which is a 
weird kind of ornament like a pin-cushion, is left, we were told, at a crossroads 
on the outskirts of the village to prevent devils from coming into the village. 

At one-thirty, the woman was carried from her room on the second 
floor and lain outside on the second-floor balcony. The relatives were gathered 
by her bedside, the women weeping loudly and unrestrainedly. A Lamaist 
priest, a relative, was there. A Pénnist lama went into the house bearing 
a Buddhist statue. And at ten past two, the chief priest (Pénnist) passed 
through the gateway of the woman’s house, almost exactly at the moment 
that the woman breathed her last. 

The day was cloudy with occasional slight rain, and a tent had been set 
up to protect the gathering on the balcony, but around the time of her death 
—whether just before or just after is not clear—it was removed. 

For about forty minutes after the death the priests continued to recite 
from the sutras on the balcony on which she had died. Occasionally, their 
voices would acquire a song-like quality, while from time to time the chief 
priest would punctuate the recitation with odd cries. Toward the end of the 
sutra-reading, the rain began to spatter down again, and the tent was set up 
once more. The sutras done with, the body was carried in and the ceremony 
continued indoors. Though the woman’s husband was one of the powerful 
lamas, he took no part in the funeral ceremonies along with the other priests. 

“Normally, the body is kept for three days,” we were told by the relative 
who was a Lamaist priest, “but in this case it will only be kept one day.” 
However, in the case of both the previous funerals, the body had in fact been 
disposed of on the same day. There are too many exceptions for what he 
said to be accepted without qualification. 

It was decided that the woman should be given to the vultures. For 
one hour the next morning, starting at eight, the priests held a further ceremony 
at the house. At nine-thirty, the funeral procession left the house, the Pénnist 
chief priest in full robes at its head. The eidest son came third, bearing the 
corpse bent double and wrapped in blankets on his back. The chief priest 
held in his hand one end of a long white scarf, the other end being grasped 
by the eldest son carrying the body. The rest of the company consisted of a 
number of priests, including young novices. 

None of the woman’s female relatives were allowed out of the house 
to see her off, and they watched her go, weeping aloud as they did so, from the 
roof of the house. Her husband went as far as the outskirts of the village to 
bid his last farewell, then returned home. The eldest son and the second 
son both left the group a way outside the village. As he left, the eldest son 
shifted his mother’s body to the shoulders of another priest, then prostrated 
himself on the ground three times, bidding her farewell. All the woman’s 
relatives except the priests who were to perform the funeral rites had left her. 

However, the team of priests still included her grandson, the eldest son 
of her eldest son. He was the only doctor-priest among the Pénnists; the 
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Lamaists had two doctor-priests—a father and son—of their own. 

For the first funeral in which the body had been fed to the birds, the 
procession had gone to the northeast of the village, but this time it went to 
the northwest. The direction, it was explained to us, was decided on each 
occasion by divination. To the beating of the drum, the procession climbed 
steadily up the hill, till finally it lighted on a depression on the flank of the 
hill as the site of the ceremony. Once again, the place chosen was a spot not 
directly visible from the village. 

After the party had had a short rest, the old woman’s body was taken 
out of its wrapping and lain face up on the earth, completely naked. The 
head was pointed to the west, and near it a stick was stuck in the ground at 
an angle, with the white scarf hung over the end. 

There were red bloodstains on the woman’s limbs. It was not clear 
whether they were signs of last-minute attempts at treatment by the doctor- 
priest, or of some magic ritual performed after her deatl.. One of the priests 
began to sharpen a sword on a nearby stone. The other priests sat round the 
corpse at a short distance in a semicircle and began to recite the sutras, to 
the accompaniment of hand-drum (damaru), mirkang (a bone whistle made 
from a human thigh-bone), and the twirling of mani-wheels (metal tubes con- 
taining sutra scrolls) held in the priests’ hands. 

It was the doctor-priest, the woman’s grandson, who set the sword to 
the corpse. He first made a straight, horizontal incision across the body below 
the ribs, then sliced down vertically through the belly. One by one, the vital 
organs were removed, the priest thrusting his hands in beneath the ribs to 
take out the lungs and heart. The arms and legs were sliced open in the 
same painstaking fashion, and all the flesh turned out. The lumps of flesh 
were cut up into pieces of suitable size for the birds to eat. This dismember- 
ment was carried out with all the skill and dispatch of a specialist surgeon. 

Finally, the priest placed a rock as a pillow under the head, then, rais- 
ing another great rock in his hands, brought it smashing down on the skull. 
The first blow failing to break it properly, he brought the rock down once 
more. A final check to see that the skull had really been smashed, and the 
dismemberment was over. The whole ceremony must have taken some thirty 
or forty minutes. 

At the same time, the sutra-reading ceased. Immediately following the 
end of the ceremony, tsampa (dumplings of parched barley flour) were dis- 
tributed among all those present, who consumed them together on the spot. 
This ritual would seem to signify in some mystic way the partaking of a meal 
with the gods. 

Following this, the whole body of priests set off down the hill, since 
the birds would be too timid to approach if human beings were present. The 
doctor-priest went back for a moment, cut up the internal organs and other 
flesh into smaller pieces, and scattered them about, glancing up at the sky 
as if in invitation to the birds. Throughout the whole process of dismember- 
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ment, he had beaaved as though it was his dearest wish that the birds should 
come. The crushing of the skull, too, had been aimed at ensuring that the 
birds would eat every scrap of flesh. 

Already, during the dismemberment, the vultures had begun to wheel 
about overhead, till finally there were between ten and twenty of them. Be- 
sides the vultures a number of medium-sized black birds like crows had also 
gathered. Making sure that the humans had gone, the vultures began to alight. 
They took care, however, not to land directly on the body, alighting instead 
a short distance away and drawing up in a single rank. Then the leader of 
them approached and took the first peck, and soon the whole flock were strug- 
gling with each other over the flesh. 

We used every means in our power to get the villagers to grant us per- 
mission to view the proceedings. The priests agreed, but the woman’s family 
were strongly opposed. Finally, however, they agreed to allow us to observe 
and photograph what happened from a suitable distance. To avoid annoying 
them unnecessarily, we sent only one cameraman to the scene. The remaining 
three of us contented ourselves with observing the proceedings within the vil- 
lage and nearby, splitting ourselves up in order to do so. The cameraman was 
able to record almost the whole of the proceedings described above on 35-mm. 
Eastman Color film. 

The morning after the funeral, two members of our party went to the 
site. There was nothing left but the backbone, the hip-bone, and the amulet 
that she had worn about her neck. That day the old woman’s grandson, the 
same doctor-priest, went to retrieve the thigh-bone. He purified it by washing 
it in water, then carved on it a sacred Pénnist inscription and stored it away 
in some secret spot. 

For about one week after the woman’s death there were memorial services 
almost every day. On the roof of the house the blue flags and incense burners 
could be seen paying tribute to the Goddess of Death. All the villagers wore 
mourning for forty-nine days, during which period they were supposed to re- 
frain from all songs and instrumental music. As the days wore on, however, 
restraint was gradually forgotten, and once the great service held on the forty- 
ninth day was over, the villagers expressed their delight by dancing and sing- 
ing to their heart’s content. 
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New Trends in Japanese 
Painting 


Elise Grilli 


HE inquiry into present-day conditions in Japanese painting, which this 
article has set as its goal, is to be limited to that segment of activity 
designated as Nihonga or the traditional style of painting. This is not 

to imply that the present writer is in accord with the categorical division of 
painting into Yéga and Nihonga, or Western and Japanese style; it may even 
become part of the function of this paper to question the validity and the 
future survival of these terms, for a foreign observer may more readily be 
permitted to challenge some concepts which usage has preserved long past their 
term of validity. This question is to be left open until the end of this paper. 
At the outset Nihonga may here serve as a delimiting term for the type of 
painting which still uses traditional Japanese techniques and ideals. From 
this starting point we may observe the transformation of a venerable tradition 
confronted by myriads of challenges in the artistic life of modern Japan. 
When Serge Elisseev published his book La Peinture Japonaise Con- 
temporanée in 1923, his survey allotted about three-fourths of the space to 
Nihonga and he could dismiss the Westernized oil paintings in a brief segment 
at the end. Today the proportion would very likely have to be reversed, for, 
quantitatively at least, oil painting seems to dominate all major art exhibitions 
in Tokyo and other cities. The impetus to Westernization which engulfed 
Japanese life at the opening of the Meiji era kept mounting in the arts, until 
it reached a climax soon after World War II. As is customary in nearly all 
fields of Japanese culture, the traditional art forms were never quite abandoned, 
but they bowed to the temporary force of a wave which could not be halted. 
The influx of European and American arts had been speeded up with the 
crescendo of mass communication and of direct contacts through travel, until 
it seemed as though every major concept and technique of Occidental art ap- 
peared in Tokyo the very morning after it made itself felt in Paris or New 
York. If complete identification with the West were the goal, this may be 
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said to have been accomplished around the year 1950. 

But any critical historian of Japanese culture should hesitate to accept 
a belief in such utter surrender of Japanese ideals. The pattern of foreign 
influences and Japanese reworkings runs like a leitmotif through Japanese 
history, with two great waves of Chinese culture submerging Japan in the 
Nara Period and again in the Muromachi Period, and with several lesser 
currents weaving in and out during the later centuries. After each flood of 
foreign influences the basic Japanese art spirit had reasserted itself, to emerge 
invigorated and revitalized when the flood subsided. From my own vantage 
point in Tokyo’s modern art world I have been able to observe the climax of 
Westernization around the years 1950-52 and the subsequent re-emergence of 
the freshly fertile native soil. Not only can I see the traditional Japanese arts 
reviving and continuing, but I notice that the most recent wave of contact with 
the West has ebbed away with considerable soil being washed in the other 
direction. If today the differences between Nihonga and Ydga are less mean- 
ingful than in the days of Meiji, it is not because Japanese painting has gone 
entirely over into the Western camp, but because many Oriental art ideals 
have seeped over into lands across the seas. It is this internal and external 
transformation and the resultant rapprochement between art styles on opposite 
sides of the globe which are to form the main thesis of this paper. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Over the past six years, the Japan Quarterly has called attention 
to the following Nihonga painters of the twentieth century: Seison, Taikan, 
Seihé, Gyosht,, Tessai, Kokei, Kiyokata, Gyokud6, Heihachiré, and Yukihiko.* 
Of these “old masters” only four are still living. It is thus clearly urgent to 
assess the present situation and the possible future developments in traditional 
Japanese painting. 

All the above-listed painters had remained deliberately and _ self- 
consciously Nihonga artists; whereby I mean that they had all been exposed 
to some degree of Westernization but that they had consciously rejected in- 
fluences from oil painting. Some had been able to continue in a straight line 
from their roots in a single traditional manner, while others, like Taikan, 
roamed over the entire history of Japanese painting and revived, one after 
another, the various styles of painting in ink, in colors, on paper or on silk, 
and on gold-foil screens. Their subject matter had also embraced all the 
Oriental themes, whether religious, humanistic, historic, naturalistic, or decora- 
tive. In the aggregate they summed up the renaissance of Japanese painting 
which Okakura Tenshin had envisaged at the end of the nineteenth century 
as a bulwark against the avalanche from the West. The painters did, indeed, 
revive some of the great achievements of the past, and in this insistence on 


1. The exact references to back issues are as follows; Japan Quarterly Il, 2 Maeda Seison; II, 4 
Taikan ; Ill, 1 Takeuchi Seihd; IV, 1 Hayami Gyoshii; [V,3 Tomioka Tessai; IV, 4 Kobayashi Kokei; V, 3 
Kaburagi Kiyokata; VI, 1, Kawai Gyokud6é; VII, 2 Fukuda Heihachir6; VII, 3 Yasuda Yukihiko. 
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tradition they formed the “honorable opposition” against the drive for Western 
imports. Their energies and their solutions were anchored in their own period. 

This conservative side of Japanese art could maintain itself throughout 
the transitional upheavals of the Meiji-Taish6 Period and even up to World 
War II, because despite the political and economic pull toward Westernization, 
deep currents in Japanese culture retained a stable Asian quietude. Artists 
alone do not make an art movement (unless they belong to that rarest of species 
designated as genius). Alongside the creative brush there must stand a cohort 
of sympathetic dealers, critics, scholars, and collectors. All these sustaining 
forces in Japan remained essentially Orient-centered. Patronage did not have 
the interest or the courage to attempt purchases of modern Western art until 
the 1920’s, and critical knowledge an‘ publication were hardly articulate in 
this regard until an even later date. 

Even today it may be asserted that the full tide of Westernization in the 
arts has hardly touched the wealthy Japanese art patron. The rage for French 
Impressionism, which has swept up so many millions of American and Greek 
gold coins, in Japan has affected only Mr. Matsukata, Mr. Ohara, and Mr. 
Ishibashi, and then too late for the acquisition of many first-rate works. The 
Japanese artists in the modern manner find that they are treated like step- 
children and that the big money is far more likely to flow toward the purchase 
of Japanese historic treasures or of the assured conservative masters. 


NIHONGA TODAY 


The art life of Japan recovered with amazing rapidity after World War 
II. Japanese artists were famished for contacts with a wider world after a 
decade of militaristic chaos. Exhibitions of Japanese art crowded all the 
galleries or made room, deferentially, for the increasingly frequent showings 
of international arts. The French Government brought over in rapid succession 
huge retrospective surveys of paintings by Matisse, Picasso, and Rouault. The 
large Japanese newspaper chains vied with each other in sponsoring international 
exhibitions from all countries. Tokyo’s Museum of Modern Art was estab- 
lished in 1953. Japanese artists began to flock to Europe and America and 
painters from many lands came to study and to exhibit in Japan. Internation- 
alism swept Japan into a stream of world art. 

And still the Japanese tradition in painting maintained itself. 

The postwar years no longer called for a stand of courageous opposition 
a la Okakura, for no one will now question the value of the grand tradition 
of Chinese and Japanese painting styles. Least of all would these be threatened 
by that very same Occidental painting which had once appeared as an invader 
and which later revealed itself as one of the most sincere admirers of Oriental 
art. In fact, the sort of Western-style painting which during the Meiji era 
had been designated as Yéga and which incorporated the illusionistic tricks 
of mathematical perspective, of scientific anatomy, and of surface renderings of 
light and shade—all this representational or “realistic” painting had begun to 
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decline in the Occident at the very moment when it was transplanted to Japan. 
In the subsequent development of modern art there appeared areas in Western 
painting which welcomed most avidly many of the aesthetic principles prevalent 
in Oriental art. It would certainly be confusing to designate by the old term 
of Yéga the present-day Japanese followers of Mondrian, Klee, or Miro. 

Instead of a negative stand of opposition, or eve a neutral desire for 
conservation, the younger men of Japanese painting who still feel rooted in 
native soil are looking for a more coherent and positive policy to bind them 
into a group. 

Confusions galore are still rampant. The prime criteria for designating 
Japanese painting are still based on materials and techniques. In the large 
exhibitions in the municipal art gallery of Ueno Park, the sheep of Nihonga 
water colors are segregated from the wolves of Yéga oil painting sheerly on 
this point of painting medium. Any visit will soon reveal that many Nihonga 
painters try desperately to emulate the thick pigmentation, the rough surface 
textures, even the pointillist brush touch of modern oil painting, and that 
the compositional devices also strongly veer westward. The feeble criterion 
of materials also loses sight of the fact that oil pigment is certainly not the 
only medium for Occidental painting, and that some types of casein and 
other pigments come startlingly close to the Oriental medium. 

Many other errors could be listed. Far more weighty is Nihonga’s basic 
misunderstanding between academism and creative transformation. The 
seductive attraction of Oriental perfection in color and line is indeed so strong 
that this charmer had to be fought off in a continuous battle which the Japa- 
nese have inherited from their first mentors in T’ang China. Refinement, 
elegance, precision, and high skill are difficult to unmask as inimical to the 
creative spirit, for they are in their essence real components of art and become 
a drawback only when they dominate the more vital and earthy impulses. This 
vitality of spirit, which was placed first among the famous six principles of 
Hsieh Ho, is more often honored in the breach than in the observance, even 
by very rabid adherents of Oriental aesthetics. It may appear impudent for 
an outsider to point out this failing, but it seems clear to my Occidental eyes 
that some of the most lauded and most highly-priced works of modern Nihonga 
are elegant repetitions of an academic formula of refinement, without a creative 
spark of their own. 

My chief interest in modern works lies avowedly on the periphery of art, 
away from the accepted and most successful works in the center of the market- 
place, and close to those outposts which edge into the unknown and problematic 
future. This is not to deny the value of those “solid” works which carry the 
central burden of continuity and ordinary life-involvement; those are the staff 
of life and of art and they need no special analysis or comment. My concern 
is thus directed mainly to the edges of transformation which are likely to 
furnish the new forms of tomorrow’s art. In this corner of seeking and ex- 
perimenting far more errors arise than in the safe confines of the center, but 
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these spots and excretions are part of the birth process and at least attest to the 
fact that some dynamic activity is taking place. 

Modern Nihonga still begins from the premise that the long tradition 
of Japanese painting has a validity for modern life and can change together 
with that life in its outward forms of expression. But what part of the tradition 
is most meaningful today? The more recent schools of realism and of genre, 
the Maruyama-Shij6 School as continued by Seihé, or the lovely kimono-clad 
ladies as painted by Uemura Shden and Kaburagi Kiyokata? The historic 
themes as perpetuated by Yukihiko? Or the whole eclectic gamut which could 
occasionally be controlled by a giant like Taikan? 

With the whole grand tradition now open and available, either through 
direct study in museums, temples, and private collections, or through reproduc- 
tions in an Oriental sort of “Musée Imaginaire,” it becomes necessary to choose 
some segments of special significance for modern art. Progressive moderns 
select out of the pageant of two thousand years those phases which appear to 
them either most truly native or most dynamic in spirit. 

Hence the choice leads into two main directions. From the Shinto or 
aboriginal Japanese religion and art derives the stress on simple materials, as 
“natural” as possible, and on austere and uncomplicated design. Painting 
stands less to gain here than architecture, sculpture, and ceramics, but in- 
directly painting feels this influence when it joins the other arts in some area 
of modern Japanese life. 

The second quest, for more dynamic and expressive movement, leads 
to the linear vigor and interlocking patterns that derive from calligraphy and 
its many ramifications. Unlike the geometric substructure of Occidental art, 
Oriental painting seldom comes to a static rest. Its characteristic aspect cannot 
be grasped as a unit or a finished tableau, but demands a continuous weaving 
in and out along given guide-lines or area-patterns of color. The study of 
calligraphy provides most readily the training for such directed movement, 
interlocking and temporarily balanced, but asking to be sensed and re-lived 
by the observer. In modern Nihonga at its best the modern eye seeks and 
finds this secret life-movement of the painting, and for its sake it will gladly 
condone imperfections and accidental effects. Perhaps here lies the real reason 
for our opposition to academic art, where repetition and polish have flattened 
out the rhythmic vigor. 

The search for the most dynamic and expressive strains within the 
tradition now leads back to Chinese calligraphy and ink painting, to the Japa- 
nese adaptations as seen in Zen painting, to the Momoyama “renaissance,” to 
S6tatsu’s tarashikomi splashes of ink and color, and to the bold decorative 
designs of the K6érin School. Most significantly, these sources are no longer 
regarded as venerable ancestors to be respectfully emulated, but as inspiring 
predecessors of spirited achievement whose vitality and daring are in key with 
the new craving for free expressive powers. It should be repeated that up to 
now this is but a quest with a clear goal, not yet a body of accomplished works. 
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Now let us look more closely at the names and activities of this new 
Nihonga which is still in process of formation. 

Strongest and most united is the group called Seiryiisha, or young 
followers of Kawabata Ryishi. This latter painter, now a man in his seventies, 
is himself a product of transition. He was early schooled in oil painting, but 
reverted to ink and water colors, and hewed his own path through the labyrinth 
of conflicting ideals in the Taishé Period. This solitary, personal conflict has 
left him battle-scarred and very uneven in achievement, as could be seen in 
a large retrospective exhibition tendered him in 1958. Long before that he 
had arrived at recognition to the point of being invited to participate with 
Taikan and Gyokud6 in a joint show built around the classic theme of “Snow, 
Moon, and Flowers”; here Ryiishi apreared dynamic but unpredictable, while 
the other two masters were relaxed. assured, refined, and often banal. Ryishi’s 
drive for kinetic brush strokes «nd whirling compositions occasionally leads 
him to virtuoso excesses, but at /ais best he is superb and will likely stand out 
as the patriarch of the new movement in Nihonga (Plate I). 

Ryishi’s connection with the followers who have gathered around him 
is somewhat tenuous and indirect, but it avoids the domination and imitation 
often encountered in an Oriental teacher. The group of the Seiryisha exhibits 
together twice a year and has so far produced at least two or three outstanding 
painters. Of these I find the greatest promise in the 40-year-old Yokoyama 
Misao. He has been developing steadily over the past ten years, and has taken 
huge strides in the last five years. He shares with the rest of the group a 
virtuosity of brush and a boldness of design, but he has additional qualities 
that lift him far ahead. His outlook is broader and even includes a share of 
social consciousness, a rare ingredient in Oriental aesthetics. This sympathy 
for the poor and for the ugly backwash of modern industrialization leads him 
to find poetic glimpses in scenes of desolation, of waste, and even in the nerve- 
wracking infernos of foundries and of engineering constructions. All this in- 
dustrial dynamism finds an equivalent in Misao’s imperiously overriding brush 
strokes, which swing with a full arm stroke across vast surfaces. He is a 
muralist without a wall, for there are no large wall areas offered for Japanese 
painters, and he has to concoct his wide surfaces out of hinged, screen-like 
panels. His incipient gigantism is held in check by this painter’s strong 
decorative sense, which harks back quite openly to the gold and biack of the 
K6rin School. If I were compelled to single out one man to represent the 
vanguard of Nihonga, the choice would fall on Yokoyama Misao (Plate II). 

The other men in this evolving side of Japanese painting are less clear 
in their direction. Many of them have followed a zigzag path of development 
and have come back to the native tradition after training and experimentation 
in oil painting. In fact, it is becoming increasingly rare to find a young artist 
who from the start is sure of his choice between Oriental or Western painting 
now being offered by the art academies. The surviving division of Nihonga 
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Plate II Blast Furnace (section Yokoyama Misao 
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and Yoga are based on this segregation in early training as much as on the 
ultimate choice of materials and technique, but actually all these criteria are 
becoming untenable. 

In February of 1960, the Museum of Modern Art in Tokyo arranged 
an exhibition entitled “Recent Developments in Japanese Painting.” The 
museum greeted the visitor with the most radical experiments nearest to the 
entrance door, and then distributed the paintings in mounting conservatism 
up to the third floor. It would be difficult to find a common denominator 
in this exhibition other than the fact that all avoided the use of oil pigments, 
although some of the effects tried desperately hard to disguise this fact and 
to appear ahead of the most modern Italians and Frenchmen in the bulging, 
gauging, and texturing of their surfaces. Such innovations by men like Ono 
Hidetaka and Iwasaki Taku surely belong to the Western camp, no matter 
what the educational history of the artists or their choice of materials may 
be. The only conceivable link with the Japanese tradition is their emphasis 
on natural textures and unorthodox “found” materials, presumably in line 
with the Shinto approach, but surely now part of a world-wide interest. 

Between the revolutionaries near the entrance door and the conservatives 
on the top floor stood the core of Nihonga in various degrees of transformation. 

Besides Yokoyama Misao, here represented by three works, the most 
hopeful leadership seemed to me to lie in the hands of Kayama Matazo (Plate 
V). This painter is far less aggressive than Misao and is content with a 
shorter step into the future. He clings more closely to the classic manner of 
ink painting, and in his color work he seeks for poetic intensity of mood, 
rather than for any excessive innovations. Nihonga can well absorb a fresh 
strain of expressionism, as it has done in several previous incarnations. 

Occasionally very promising, but less dependable in the aggregate, is 
the work of Shimomura Rydnosuke (Plate VI). He limits himself deliberately 
to the theme of birds and works out within these boundaries his experiments in 
a sort of futuristic-kinetic form, coupled with Oriental simplification and stress 
on pzttern and line. In this museum show he presented a very long horizontal 
panel, almost like an emakimono of old, a format which allowed him a series 
of variations on a single bird theme, all in barest black line against a white 
ground, but placed with the finesse of Korin’s “Irises,” and with devices for 
movement like those of the Italian Futurist, Balla. 

Worth mentioning here in the same museum show is Asakura Setsu, not 
because she is a woman, but because she has flashes of originality badly needed 
in Nihonga modernization. She vacillates between decoration and melodra- 
matic expression, preoccupied with themes of social protest, forceful in her 
design approach, but as yet unresolved in her final aim. 

This gathering of art-in-evolution in the Museum of Modern Art be- 
clouded the issue of a definition of Nihonga by stretching the term far beyond 
its meaningful roots in the Japanese tradition, yet it did serve to reveal the 
great variety of expression and the possible linking with modern themes which 
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are possible within the Nihonga idiom. 

Not included in this officially selected museum show, there remain several 
other trends that must be mentioned here. There still persists a group of poet- 
calligrapher-painters in the classic Bunjinga manner. Most popular is the 
writer-painter Mushanok6ji, but more experimental is Shuku Sampo, who 
combines a naivete of design with a sophistication of thinking and with 
occasional echoes of Parisian “neo-primitivism” (Plate IV). Rather ill-fitting 
into this category of literary painters, but hardly classifiable anywhere else, is 
the woodcut printer and painter, Munakata. He draws heavily on Zen themes 
and is also attracted to modern literature, Japanese and American. 

Directly rooted in calligraphy are the men—and women—of the 
“Abstract Calligraphy” movement, artists dedicated to the wonders of ink and 
the writing brush, but quite uninhibited in the extent to which they surrender 
all pretense at word formation or legibility. They start out from the discipline 
of orthodox calligraphic training, and then follow heedlessly to the end all 
the dictates of “accidents” in the ink-laden brush. This movement coagulated 
around 1950 under the leadership of Hasegawa Saburé, who subsequently died 
in the United States, after establishing in the New World contacts with such 
painters as Kline, Tobey, Motherwell, and others. Now a series of lively ex- 
hibitions in Tokyo includes such abstract calligraphers as Ueda, Ogawa, Hidai, 
Shinoda, and many others, while Morita and his “Bokubi” group are active 
in Kyoto. France and America continue to take a keen interest in this art. 

Unclassifiable in any group, but active in their individual pursuits, are 
men like Inoue Sank6 (Plate Il) and Maruki Iri (Plate VII), who work in 
ink, in water colors, and in mixed media. Their backgrounds and their ideo- 
logical outlook may stand at opposite poles, but they feel that they can approach 
their form of expression from the Oriental side. The individualists, and others 
like them, may not start any definite trends or develop followers; they reveal 
the infinite variations of style and mood still to be elicited from the basic tradi- 
tion. 


ACROSS THE BORDERLINE 


It falls beyond the confines delimited at the opening of this essay to 
look deeply into the rapprochements between traditional Japanese painting 
and those neighboring aspects of Western painting which are permeated with 
attitudes sympathetic to or even derived from Oriental arts. However, at least 
one corner must be glanced at here, as being a direct offspring of Nihonga. 

Even in the rigid categories established in Japan, there appear some 
artists who will not remain docile within fixed limits. The bulk of their 
work may designate them as oil painters of Ydga, and yet they persist in 
occasional reversals to Japanese materials and to native themes or design princi- 
ples. Umehara Ryuzaburé, after decades of oil painting, still likes to shift at 
times to Japanese pigments and to the decorative gold of the Kérin School. 
Abe Nobuya, long classified as a surrealist in oils, extricates himself from this 
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category to paint occasionally in water colors and ink, in a haunting and 
untitled manner of his own. A whole circle of oil painters exhibits every year 
works in Oriental media and design, mounted as kakemono scrolls, and inven- 
tive and free in spirit. 

Something more serious than these occasional excursions for refreshment 
can be seen in Japanese oil painters who live and work abroad. After their 
harrowing efforts at assimilation, and after many sacrifices to enable them to 
go to some world center of art, they find themselves reverting to the Japanese 
tradition. Beyond the frontiers of Japan they claim that they feel freed from 
the incubus of the tradition which had formerly threatened to crush them, and 
they are able to draw freely from that tradition as from a deep well within 
themselves. In 1958, the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston drew at- 
tention to the works of six Japanese painters’ active in America and arranged 
an exhibition to clarify the special contribution which these artists were mak- 
ing to one aspect of abstract painting. The catalogue to that exhibition 
analyzed the ingredients of the Japanese tradition which here emerged to 
enrich the work of these transplanted Japanese artists. The emphasis, as may 
be imagined, was not on materials or techniques, but on the profound factors 
of vision, of calligraphic rhythm, and of Oriental philosophy. These paintings, 
though mainly in oils, could certainly not be called Yéga in any resemblance 
to the original meaning of that term. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite all the contacts and borderline erasures between Oriental and 
Occidental approaches to painting, there does persist a central core of Iapanese 
art which stands firm on a foundation of Oriental vision and practice. Closer 
contacts with the Western world only help to reveal all the more clearly the 
essential differences and respective values. These are far more profound than 
the earlier superficial separations would indicate. 

Nihonga, newly evaluated, does not rest on a definition of materials and 
technigy<s, or even on an enumeration of chronological styles and schools. 
All these do form its physical and historic body, the anchor and transmitter 
of hereditary traits, but this transmission will no longer be treated as ancestor- 
worship, to be emulated, copied, and then embalmed. The heritage can live 
on into the present and the future if it can descend into the life-stream and 
adapt itself to the beating pulse of the people. 

The creative side of the Oriental tradition can contribute a living art 
philosophy which is newly in tune with the world’s needs. From various sides 
modern art has been groping toward principles strangely akin to the tenets 
of Nihonga. Unless one were to write a volume on this subject, as it properly 
deserves, it were better to sum it up in a nutshell of a few concise points. These 
might be expressed somewhat as follows: 


1. The six painters were Hasegawa Saburé, Inokuma Genichiré, Ohashi Yutaka, Okada Kenz6, Suzuki 
James, Takai Teiji, and Yamamoto Noriko. 
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1. Vitality and spontaneity valued above precision and elegance. 

2. Discipline and concentration for a long training period, to be dis- 

solved in free expression at the end. 

3. Dynamic movement in design, achieved by rhythmic line and by 

hidden tensions and balances. 

4. Intuition valued above intellectual calculation. 

5. Suggestion and imaginative stimulation, rather than full logical ex- 

planation. 

6. Affirmation and calm spirit, rather than momentary rebellion of in- 

dividualism. 

These six points are by no means pretending to be radically new. They 
may, in fact, be regarded as a rewording of the most hoary Chinese aesthetics. 
They are tradition revived and made meaningful for today and they stress that 
side of the tradition which furnishes a precedent for the present-day craving 
for movement, transformation, and expressive force. We are, after all, dealing 
here with a form of expression which tries to live in a contemporary world 
of the twentieth century, without cutting itself off from a valuable storehouse 
of tradition. 

It should also be noted that the above six points might well sum up 
an artistic credo for the Occident. For the past hundred years or so the West 
has indeed been converging in the same direction, or at least in that phase 
which we loosely designate as “the modern movement in art.” However, it 
should not be difficult to see which of the six points the Occident finds truly 
organic and congenial to its temperament and which remain a sort of unattain- 
able mirage on the horizon. 

But for Nihonga these principles are native and ever available in the 
accumulated tradition, and it is only a question of selecting some special seg- 
ment which speaks most directly and intimately to the individual modern 
artist. The younger men of Nihonga seek in the tradition both a repetition 
and a counterpoint, an ancient echo to confirm modern ideas, and simultane- 
ously an opposite stabilizer for their waverings and insecurities. They find 
this stabilizing basis in derivations of Shinto and Taoist “naturalism,” in Zen 
directness and brevity, in calligraphic linear dash, in the “splash-ink” style of 
painting, and in the most daring decorative ventures of the Kérin School. The 
more sedate and meticulous styles are relegated to the rear shelves of the 
storehouse. 

Perhaps the sense of movement, speed, and expressive violence is being 
overvalued at this moment as an antidote to the suspect type of academic 
“beauty.” Perhaps Nihonga, in its process of modernization, has to pass through 
a violence analogous to the Fauve period in France. To the men on the 
verge of transformation, movement is possible only in a groping and jerky 
manner. At the most we can see that Nihonga is moving ahead, at the same 
time that it is looking backward for occasional reassurance. 
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A Short Story 


Prayer 


Ariyoshi Sawako 


a first appeared at the Miyata home one summer afternoon. Her 
attire, a spotless white blouse over a print skirt, had a neatness that 
suited the transparent whiteness of her skin, and Taka felt disposed in 
her favor from the start. Taka’s second son, Masaji, who had just entered 
college, had been bringing home one girl friend after another since his high- 
school days, but her elder son Kiichi had never had a friend of the opposite 
sex, and Taka had been feeling a motherly concern. In Michiko, however, he 
had obviously found a perfectly acceptable young woman. 

Michiko’s visit had been announced in advance by Kiichi. Taka had 
instinctively understood what her mild-natured first-born had not said in so 
many words, and that Saturday every inch of the house had been cleaned by 
early morning, in readiness for the girl her son had set his heart on. She had 
always had complete trust in Kiichi, and was sure she would be able to welcome 
gladly anyone he had chosen. What was more, she had resolved that it was her 
duty to do so. 

Even so, there was no denying she felt a trace of uneasiness. The be- 
havior of young girls these days—as far as she could tell from the papers and 
magazines—was just too much for her. What, she wondered, would she do 
if she was descended on by one of those outrageous postwar girls? 

But the Michiko who slipped into the small hallway of their house was 
sweet as a small bird. Whether from shyness at meeting her suitor’s mother 
or from natural reserve, the voice in which she greeted Taka was almost in- 
audible. Greetings over, she glanced up at Kiichi with glistening eyes as if 
she might cry, then looked down again immediately. Such girls still exist 
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even today, then, thought Taka with emotion. She took Michiko upstairs to 
Kiichi’s room, avoiding talking too much out of consideration for the girl, 
then set about bringing chilled water melon, making cold iea, and paying 
other attentions in an effort to make her as welcome as possible. 

Masaji, who had gone off bright and early to see a movie, met Michiko 
when he came back to dinner. He was quite unusually bashful, and bobbed his 
head at her in confusion when introduced. Whether it was the consciousness 
that this person might be his elder brother’s wife, or whether it was the 
excessive contrast between Michiko’s quiet elegance and his own girl friends 
was not clear; probably it was both. Taka, who was occasionally disconcerted 
by the girls that Masaji brought home, found the phenomenon amusing, and 
it disposed her even more in Michiko’s favor. 

“Do you live with your parents?” she enquired. 

“No, actually....” Michiko’s cheeks flushed crimson. 

“They died,” Kiichi murmured from the side. “In the raids.” 

Taka was crestfallen at having unintentionally blundered on Michiko’s 
misfortune. How ought she to apologize, she wondered, with a feeling of 
resentment toward Kiichi for not having prepared her in advance. At any 
rate, it was firmly impressed on her mind that she must not talk about the war. 

“How long have you been working at the company?” she asked. 

“Let me see—five years.” 

It hardly seemed credible that such an unsophisticated-looking girl 
should have been working in an office longer than Kiichi. Perhaps she was 
older than she looked, then? She could hardly be older than Kiichi, though? 
Taka wanted to ask, but again she had to restrain her curiosity, for she had 
only to notice Michiko’s downcast eyes and the delicate way she held her chop- 
sticks—as though she could hardly get the food to her mouth—to realize that 
the girl was almost pathetically nervous over her first visit to the Miyata home. 
She checked the tears that started into her eyes: yes, she felt she understood 
what had attracted Kiichi. Though Michiko was not a classic beauty, the 
whiteness of her skin made up for everything else, and the way the blue veins 
showed through the skin of her left arm as it supported her ricebow] had, even 
to a woman's eyes, a special, remote kind of beauty. Perhaps she was not 
strong? But no, she was sturdier than she looked at first, and despite her air 
of delicacy she was probably tough underneath. 

Yet for all her typical mother’s speculations on this and that, Taka had 
already made up her mind that, if Kiichi had taken a fancy to Michiko, it 
was not her place to object. 

When Michiko left, it was Taka who considerately suggested that Kiichi 
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see her to the bus. Bashfully, Kiichi slipped on his wooden clogs and went 
out. Taka, too, accompanied them as far as the gate, but when Michiko 
bowed politely and thanked her, again in an almost inaudible little voice, it 
occurred to Taka that it would be more considerate not to see her any further. 

“You must come and see us again, you really must,” she said, and went 
no further. 

Kiichi walked ahead with a clatter of his clogs, and Michiko trotted 
after him. Taka liked Michiko’s low-heeled shoes; she wore them, probably, be- 
cause she was already quite tall. What an unobtrusive kind of personality 
she had! But then it occurred to Taka that, if Michiko was as sensitive as all 
that, she might suggest they ought to live apart if she and Kiichi got married. 
And Taka began to worry again. 

On entering the house Masaji lapsed into silence, unwilling apparently 
to pass verdict on Michiko for a while. Nor did Taka feel it was the time 
for any ill-considered comment. Both of them had sensed that, though Kiichi 
and Michiko had addressed each other very seldom, there was a tacit agree- 
ment between them. If their minds were made up, then interference was im- 
possible. 

Before the war, the Miyata family had been fairly well off, but their 
house had been burnt down in the raids. Then, with the postwar dissolution 
of the great business combines, the company that had employed Taka’s hus- 
band, the breadwinner of the family, had broken up. He had switched to a 
partnership in a small company, but had fallen ill almost immediately and 
died. Even now, it still seemed a wonder that they had survived the hard- 
ships that had followed. As elder son, Kiichi in his student days had not only 
found his own college fees but had supported the whole family of three by 
part-time work. All of the little property they had left was taken up in build- 
ing a small house. They were lucky at least in having a house to live in: in 
this spirit, Taka took in work at home, and even went around canvassing her 
old acquaintances on behalf of an insurance company. It was four years now 
since Kiichi had entered a trading company, and it was only recently that their 
life had begun to settle down again. 

Along with the sense of relief this brought, Taka was constantly con- 
cerned about Kiichi’s marriage. Since Kiichi, unlike Masaji, was not an 
extrovert by nature, it was up to her, she felt, to keep an eye open for a suitable 
bride for him. However, Taka could do nothing positive. When she thought 
about their old life, she was afraid that no girl would marry into the Miyata 
family in its present impoverished state. Yet, on the other hand, the idea of 
finding a bride from a less than respectable family was intolerable to Taka’s 
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old-fashioned spirit. 

Michiko’s manners were so well-bred that, though Taka had been told 
nothing in advance, she had only to look at her to feel she would do 
absolutely. Michiko’s family, too, had been hard hit by the raids. It was 
an auspicious thing that two families that had known better times should be 
united now that they had weathered the hardships of the postwar years. 

Even so, Taka still worried. 

“Hello,” she greeted Kiichi on his return. “What a very pleasant girl.” 
Her smile had all a mother’s artful charm. 

“She was saying I had a nice mother, too.” 

“Well, was she, now!” Taka was touched. This must have put her 
off her guard, for the next moment she came out with what was worrying her. 

“I wonder whether she’d mind living with me?” 

Kiichi seemed rather taken aback, since he himself had so far said noth- 
ing about getting married. However, he seemed relieved that the subject had 
been broached for him. 

“She was worrying about the same thing. She kept wondering all the 
time whether she’d pleased you or not.” 

“Pleased or not pleased, if it’s someone you want to marry, I won't 
object. But then, what a nice-mannered young girl she is! It’s almost hard 
to believe there are still girls like that about.” 

“Did you propose first, Kiichi?’” asked Masaji, reverting to his lighter 
vein at last. 

“Of course I did.” 

“Well, now. Never thought you had it in you.” 

“Now, now, Masaji!” interposed Taka. 

“But if you get married you've got to take care of the girl for life, 
haven't you? I bet it takes a lot to make the move.” 

“I suppose so,” replied Taka. “But then, I expect you’ve known her 
ever since you started at the office, haven’t you, Kiichi?” 

“That's right, we were in the same section.” 

“Say, Kiichi—did she give you the O.K. as soon as you proposed?” 

“It was tough going, I can tell you—to get to this point.” 

Masaji burst out laughing. Taka and Kiichi both joined in, and the 
atmosphere in the house was suddenly gay. 

“Does she live by herself, as she has no parents?” ‘Taka asked. 

“No, with relatives. Her uncle is a director of a chemical company. 
He’s got sons but no daughters in his family, so they make a fuss of her, it 
seems. She’s not badly off as she is at the moment.” 
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Michiko’s dead father had been a government official, apparently. Taka 
had been right in supposing she had been brought up in a respectable family. 
She was satisfied. 

“It may be a shock for you, Mother, coming so soon, but if you don’t 
object I'd like to get married by the autumn. We can’t manage a showy re- 
ception at any rate, and it would be too much to expect her uncle to fit her out 
with a trousseau, so we'd like to keep the ceremony simple.” 

“Do as you please, Kiichi. If that’s the girl, I’ve no complaint. You 
haven't either, have you, Masaji?” 

“Me? Oh, go ahead, do. But Kiichi—don’t carry on too much, I've got 
to stay around here for some time yet.” 

They asked the section chief and his wife from the company where the 
two worked to act as go-betweens. Since the two young people had arranged 
things themselves, any go-between was the purest formality. The visit that 
Michiko’s aunt paid them was likewise no more than a gesture. Her attitude 
—perhaps because she was no blood relation—was so businesslike that Taka 
found it hard to believe that Michiko had been happy in that house, and felt 
sorry for her. 

“Didn’t Michiko have any brothers or sisters?”’ she asked Kiichi. 

“She had a brother of five. She’d been sent to work in a factory in a 
School Service Squad, and she was the only who survived.” 

Taka had heard tell of many such tragedies at the time, but the memory 
was already fading by now, five years after the war’s end. Her face clouded 
as she recollected them once more. However many years passed, she reflected, 
the tragedy of war dragged on. The Miyata family was always lamenting its 
new poverty and the difficulty of making ends meet. Yet they had only been 
burnt out of their home; none of them had been hurt. Hearing what had hap- 
pened to Michiko, Taka realized afresh how lucky they had been, and words 
failed her momentarily. 

“It’s not a very pleasant thing to talk about, so leave it at that, won't 
you, Mother? Don’t ask Michiko about it either.” 

Kiichi’s expression was earnest, and Taka herself nodded soberly in re- 
ply. Someone who had lost her whole family would naturally feel some anti- 
pathy at being told that war was unpleasant—however much she agreed 
—by people who had only had their home burnt down. She would never, 
Taka determined, speak about the war in front of Michiko. 

Even so, she was perplexed to find how the intimate tone in which 
Kiichi already referred to and addressed Michiko lingered unpleasantly in her 


ear. Could it be that she was already developing a mother-in-law outlook, 
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which was offended by such intimacy? She rejected the idea vigorously. Even 
while her husband had still been alive, her life had centered around Kiichi. 
A dutiful son, he had not betrayed her expectations, and it had always been 
her idea that in order to stay close to him she must be understanding toward 
her daughter-in-law when the time came. 

Michiko visited the Miyata home two or three times each month before 
the wedding, and Taka threw the house open to her so that she could see just 
how things were run. She was determined that the other should not feel 
disillusioned when she actually came to live in the same house. Michiko, on 
her side, aroused Taka’s admiration by bringing a vinyl bag from which she 
produced a working apron. 

“But it’s all right, really,’ Taka protested. “I can manage things in the 
house for a long time yet.” 

Michiko seemed unduly taken aback by the remark. The next day, 
Kiichi explained: they had no intention of both going out to work, and Mi- 
chiko, accordingly, would give up the office job and come to be in the house 
as soon as they got married. 

“Oh, I didn’t know. I really ought to have thought more. You see, 
I thought it was the fashion nowadays for the wife to go on working till she 
had a baby; but then, I was jumping to conclusions, wasn’t I.” 

Taka laughed, but the incident left an aftertaste that was not so pleasant. 
Kiichi’s salary was the family’s only source of income. Masaji, though he 
managed to amuse himself at the same time, skillfully provided for himself with 
his scholarship money and part-time work. They could manage somehow, by 
now, without Taka’s having to work, but the family economy allowed no room 
for extravagance. Did Michiko, who ought to realize that, think she was go- 
ing to settle down straightaway into being a full-blown young mistress of the 
house? Besides, Taka could not help feeling vexed at the thought of Michiko’s 
running behind her back to tell Kiichi how Taka had got the wrong idea about 
things, when Taka herself had taken so much trouble to hide nothing from 
her. 

Nevertheless, by the time of Michiko’s next visit some ten days later, 
Taka had schooled herself to the point where she could meet the other with 
a considerate, warm attitude once more. The girl was an orphan. She must 
take pity on her, more in the spirit of a mother than a mother-in-law. Taka, 
in short, had a capacity for considering her own behavior rare in a woman 
of her age. 

“There’s more in that fair skin than meets the eye,” said Masaji sud- 
denly one day. 
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“Why, Masaji? It worried me too, but there’s no consumption in the 
family, apparently.” 

“Really?” 

“You often read in novels about girls with ‘skins of transparent beauty.’ 
I wonder if that’s what they mean?” 

“Maybe it was that that got Kiichi. Still, it’s a wonder she worked for 
years in the same office without someone making up to her.” 

“Masaji! That's no way to talk. Michiko herself could do a lot worse 
than your brother. There’s nothing wrong with the Miyata family except 
their being poor.” 

“And having a mother-in-law and brother-in-law!” 

“Get away with you!” 

On the days when Michiko came, Kiichi, as might be expected, was 
always at home, and the two of them would most often go into Kiichi’s room, 
where they would talk alone in hushed voices. This was natural enough for 
a couple shortly to be married. Even so, it bothered Taka. Were they not 
interested in going to the movies? Or did they not have enough pocket-money? 
She felt a kind of jealousy—jealousy because when they shut themselves up in 
the room it looked as though she was being deserted by her son. Try as she 
might to feel pleased that they were on such good terms, she was unable to 
quell the feeling of irritation that rose up inside her, forcing her always to 
think further. Taka had been too busy with the struggle against poverty after 
her husband's death for the change of life to drag on long, but the inner turmoil 
she experienced now was just the same as when it had been at its worst. 
She was determined to fight off with all her might the mother-in-law’s tendency 
to torment her son’s wife, and the ugly jealousy of the old woman; yet that 
very fate, it seemed, might be awaiting her. Whenever she thought of it, the 
idea filled her with gloom. 


One week before the ceremony, Michiko left the company. Her leaving 
allowance, as she personally reported to Taka, was more than she had ex- 
pected; perhaps they intended it as a wedding present? Taka was delighted 
that Michiko should have talked to her so frankly about money. It was a sub- 
ject that often sowed the seeds of discord when a young couple were living with 
parents. Her fears, she thought with relief, had been groundless after all. 

That day, Michiko sat down to eat with them like any other member of 
the family. Halfway through the meal, she suddenly turned pale. 

“Why, Michiko, is there something wrong?” said Taka. Michiko rose 
unsteadily to her feet and was just leaving the room when she flopped with 
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a thud in the corridor. Kiichi rose to his feet, followed by Masaji and then 
Taka. He rushed to Michiko’s side, lifted her up and with Masaji’s help 
carried her to his own room. Taka got out Kiichi’s bedding and they laid 
Michiko on it. 

So far, they had acted automatically, oblivious of themselves and of each 
other. However, when Masaji made to dart off, saying he would call the 
doctor, Kiichi stopped him hastily. 

“No, it’s all right—she’ll come to in a moment.” 

Taka, startled at Kiichi’s behavior, looked at Michiko’s pale face as she 
lay sleeping, and she felt herself going pale in turn as a fearful thought struck 
her with paralyzing force: there were some epileptics who did not foam at 
the mouth. Convinced from the outset that her worst premonitions were justi- 
fied, she spoke to her son, her lips trembling: 

“Kiichi. Does this mean she has some disease?” 

“No, it doesn’t.” 

“I suppose this happens often, doesn’t it?” 

“No—it happened once before when she wasn’t very well. It’s just the 
way she’s made.” 

“It’s not that kind of illness, is it?” 

“Epilepsy, you mean? Don’t be silly.” 

Her fears dismissed thus lightly, Taka was at a loss how to go on. Just 
as Kiichi had said, Michiko soon came round. They gave her pickled plum 
tea, and a flush came to her cheeks. 


“I’m so sorry,” she said. She seemed ready to sink through the ground 
at having disgraced herself so badly. 

That night, Kiichi saw Michiko all the way back to her house. Masaji 
and Taka returned to the living room after she had gone and sat for a long 
time, facing each other in silence. 

“Masaji.” 

“Uh?” 

“What do you think?” 

“About what, Mother?” 

The formality of the “Mother” goaded Taka on still further. 

“I wonder if Michiko has some chronic disease she can’t tell people 
about?” 

“I said it before, didn’t I—there’s more to the fairness of her skin than 
meets the eye.” 

“Yes—lI think she must have something wrong, don’t you?” 

“Who knows? If she has, Kiichi’s not likely to talk.” 
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Rising abruptly, Masaji went off to his own room. To Taka, the small 
living room, which served as her own room at night, suddenly seemed to grow 
desolate. 

It was dark when Kiichi came back. 

“Still up, Mother?” he exclaimed. “It’s time you were in bed.” He 
set off up the stairs. 

“Kiichi, just a moment,” she called. Her tone was serious. He halted 
and frowned. 

“Is there something you want, Mother? It’s late and I’m sleepy, you 
know....” 

But Taka’s gaze was unwavering. 

“Kiichi. Is there something about Michiko you're hiding from me?” 

“About what, Mother? You're bothering your head too much again.” 

“That’s as it may be. Tell me, what has Michiko got wrong with 
her? I expect you know, don’t you?” 

Kiichi’s eyes were shut. There was a silence, gray and heavy as lead, 
but finally he spoke. 

“I thought you’d find out sometime, and I meant to tell you then. The 
raid Michiko was in was at Nagasaki.” 

Raid. Nagasaki. The two words crashed together noisily in Taka’s 
brain. For an instant she gazed at Kiichi with an almost imbecile expression. 
Then, the next moment, the words came tumbling out in a torrent from her 
lips. Her voice was a shriek. 

“Kiichi. Don’t do it. Don’t. Please, I ask you. Give up this marriage. 
It’s too awful... .” 

“What's awful about it?” 

“What! Oh, Kiichi....!” 

“I'm getting married. Michiko’s already thought about it fully, and 
she’s ready ‘o accept my love. Keep your mother-in-law complex out of our 
relationship!” 

Leaving Taka standing stupefied, Kiichi went up the stairs. There were 
tears in his eyes. Perhaps they were tears of relief at having told his mother 
at last of his resolution. Or perhaps they sprang from the realization that, 
from now on, he was to share Michiko’s trials with her. Seen from behind, 
his figure as he steadily trod his way up the stairs had all the courage of 
youth endeavoring to be true to itself in these modern times. Yet, even so, 
his footsteps somehow had a sad ring. 

His bedding, which would normally have been put out for him by Taka 


after his return home, was still just where they had lain Michiko on it, the 
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pillow and top-quilt slightly disordered. Mechanically, Kiichi changed into 
the cotton kimono in which he slept, and stretched himself out on the bed. 
The warmth of Michiko’s body had faded, and the quilts were already quite 
cold. For a while his eyes remained open in the dark, but soon he shut them, 
and the heavy breathing began that is natural to a healthy young man asleep. 
He had thought as far as he could before acting. The fact that he had put 
his conclusions into words did not agitate him sufficiently to drive sleep from 
the door. 

In the middle of the night, however, a strange sound from the living room 
disturbed his slumbers. It was Taka crying. He got up and was about to go 
down the stairs when he halted in his tracks, realizing that Masaji was already 
trying to soothe her. 

“Your brother, he.... he....” Taka was appealing to Masaji through 
her sobs. 

“He said I'd got a mother-in-law complex. Mother-in-law complex—when 
I’m only thinking of my son’s happiness.” 

She burst out crying again, and Masaji’s voice could be heard trying 
to pacify his mother. 

“But there’s nothing we can do about it, is there, Mother? Nothing... .” 

The autumn chill crept up into Kiichi’s body through the soles of his 
feet. Treading noiselessly, he went back to his own room. His mind was in 
a turmoil that belied the calm of his movements. Perhaps he had been selfish 
after all? He had resolved to share Michiko’s suffering with her, and now 
Taka too, through her tears, was making up her mind to the same thing. The 
voices downstairs went on unceasingly, and Kiichi lay wide awake between 
the quilts, thinking of his and Michiko’s married life. Soon, whitish shapes 
began to form before his eyes and, faintly, morning crept into the room. 


Barely a month after Michiko’s father had moved to Nagasaki with his 
family to take up a new official post, the atomic bomb fell. Their home was 
destroyed, with everyone in it. Only Michiko escaped. She belonged to the 
School Service Squad in the girls’ school to which she had just been transferred, 
and had been set to work making boxes for machine-gun ammunition. She had 
survived because she had been in the factory hostel on the outskirts of the town. 
But she had fail to escape entirely the tragic effects of radiation. Atomic- 
bomb disease. Leukemia. This was the cross the orphaned girl had had to 
bear from that day on. To have the white corpuscles in her blood constantly 
diminishing, with no other means of treatment than transfusions... . 

“Even so, there are lots of people who need transfusions every other 
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day to keep them alive. Michiko, you see, only has to have one a week. Her 
white corpuscle count, too, is between five and six thousand, so she’s almost 
the same as a normal person. You could hardly call it an illness, and it’s 
nothing for her to be ashamed about, either. I tell her so, but even so it’s 


something the person concerned doesn’t like talking about to other people. 
Do realize that, Mother, for her sake.” 


Taka nodded in silence. 

In this way, Miyata Kiichi and Michiko embarked on their married life 
together. For their honeymoon, they spent three days at Michiko’s uncle's 
expense at a hotel in Hakone, a hot-spring resort near Tokyo. It had been 
decided that her uncle should be responsible for the honeymoon and, indefi- 
nitely, for the hospital expenses. After the two had left on the afternoon train, 
Michiko’s uncle and aunt took Taka and Masaji back to their house. They 
were silent, unable to conceal their own complex feelings in the face of Taka’s 
equivocal expression. Even so, arrived in front of the Miyata’s gateway, they 
did not forget to say, in the same phraseology as after the wedding ceremony; 

“We're sure you'll be good to her.” 

Taka, who had remained stubbornly taciturn all the way home, could no 
longer refrain from speaking now that her own gate was in sight. 

“It was only a week ago that I found out, you realize.” 

The two guests looked at each other and their faces clouded with be- 
wilderment. What was Taka getting at? 

“Kiichi keeps all he knows to himself and won’t tell me anything,” Taka 
continued. “Won't you tell me at least how to treat it and what she has 
to be careful about at normal times?” 

This time there was no mistaking the desperation in her tone. 

“It’s extremely good of you to ask,” Michiko’s uncle said with unaffected 
gratitude. His wife, too, brightened up immediately, and Taka herself, throw- 
ing formality to the winds, invited them into the living room as if they were 
guests on a quite different level from before. 

After the visitors had gone, Masaji spoke up. 

“There’s no denying it, Mother, you're terrific.” 

“Why?” 

“I was worried. I even thought you hated Michiko.” 

“Why should I hate her? Any girl who marries Kiich? is my daughter. 
She has no parents, so [ think I can be really fond of her, more than if she 
were an ordinary daughter-in-law.” 


“What a woman! You shall have a special dinner in your honor tonight, 
Mother.” 
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Masaji went to the butcher’s and bought three-quarters of a pound of 
beef from the money he had earned by part-time work. That night, while 
Kiichi and Michiko were spending their first night at Hakone, Taka and Ma- 
saji, mother and son, ate to their future happiness with sukiyaki at home. 

“They say liver makes blood, don’t they?” said Masaji suddenly. 

“Yes, why?” 

“We'll have to give it to Michiko, then.” 

In the silence that followed Masaji watched Taka’s profile. Gazing 
absently into the distance, she mechanically took up a piece of meat with her 
chopsticks, put it in her mouth, and was chewing at it. Perhaps because the 
meat was the cheaper kind, it seemed she would never get through it however 
much she chewed. A thought occurred to Masaji. When he had left uni- 
versity and got a job, he would get the money for her to go to the dentist. 
Then, alarmed at having had a thought so unlike his usual self, he hastily 
shovelled the rice left in his bowl into his mouth. 

“More rice, please, Mother.” 

Three days later, when Kiichi and his bride returned, both Masaji and 
Taka came out cheerfully to greet them. 

“So you’re back! You came on a different train, didn’t you? We worried 
as you were late.” 

Kiichi smiled noncommittally and made no reply. He could not, just 
now, bring himself to tell them that on the way back from their honeymoon 
they had dropped in at the hospital to get Michiko a transfusion. Michiko’s 
reaction to Kiichi’s behavior was mixed, as Taka could hardly fail to note. 

For all the conciliatory, motherly feelings that had grown up in her dur- 
ing the past three days, Taka could not suppress the complex emotion that 
welled up in her breast on seeing Michiko standing in the entrance hall as her 
son’s wife. It might be Taka’s imagination, but surely there was a faint tinge 
of pink now in her white, almost over-white, skin? The conjecture that it was 
the result of Kiichi’s love was somehow hard for Taka to accept. 

Masaji, who had relegated himself to the role of comedian in the piece, 
was frolicking and laughing in a loud voice. 

“Don’t bother, Michiko, I'll carry the baggage. That's about all your 
new brother’s good for—manual work. Better do something, at any rate, since 
I’m going to be around for some time to come.” 

Kiichi and Michiko, who had gone upstairs, seemed to have been in- 
fected by his mood, for they could be heard laughing too. Taka sat before 
the meal laid ready in the living room, listening to them in silence. 

“Kiichi, shall we start straightaway?” Taka’s voice called out the moment 
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they came downstairs. 

The gathering, as the four of them sat round the table, was incompar- 
ably more lively than similar ones during the engagement. Masaji, of course, 
set the pace, but Taka responded with an animation that made Kiichi stare 
in astonishment. By nature tending to the taciturn, Taka, nevertheless, chat- 
tered volubly throughout the meal. Wherever, he wondered, had she concealed 
such a gift for talk until now? It was really skillful, the way she encouraged 
the young folk to find topics of conversation, then took them up and met them 
on their own ground. As he watched her assuming an innocent solemnity as 
she made some joke then, after an appropriate interval, bursting out laughing, 
Kiichi recalled memories of his childhood. Yes, before the war when his father 
was alive and their family had been well off, Taka had been a jolly soul. 
Could it be that her son’s marriage was a joy to her, a lifting of part of the 
burden from her shoulders? 

Yet that night, after Kiichi and his wife had gone upstairs and Masaji 
to his own room, Taka suddenly went limp. She was tired to death. Her 
lively chatter, she suspected, had been due to nervous excitement. She was 
getting old, and the effort not to be the conventional mother-in-law revealed 
itself as physical fatigue. The one good thing was, that Michiko seemed more 
cheerful than during the engagement. That night she had laughed, if not 
exactly loudly, at least in harmony with the rest. Looking back on Michiko as 
she had been before her marriage, Taka could not once remember her laugh- 
ing gaily. Probably it had been because of the burden of keeping her illness 
completely secret. Taka determined to feel contented. In other respects, 
Michiko was an irreproachable bride. Particularly seeing that Kiichi had 
taken such a fancy to her.... 

Taka was still turning such things over in her mind when sleep overtook 
her. Her greatest happiness that day was that she had escaped the typical 
mother-in-law’s first night, with ears pricked for sounds from upstairs. 

The next morning, Taka was up before anybody else. She had the rice 
pot on the gas and was cleaning her teeth when Michiko came down. 

“Good morning, Mother.” 

“Well, good morning! Did you wake up by yourself?” 

“Mm. I thought it was still a bit early, but you beat me to it.” 

“Old people don’t need so much sleep, you know.” 

Michiko went off without replying. Taka was puzzled. However, she 
was due to take Michiko round to meet the neighbors after Kiichi had gone to 
work, and she was too busy wondering about the right order of their visits to 
take such behavior to heart. 
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Two evenings later, Kiichi did not go upstairs immediately after the 
meal. Making sure that Michiko hac gone up first, he spoke to Taka. 

“Mother, Michiko needs more hours’ sleep than the normal person, you 
know.” 

“I expect she does, dear. Tell her to make sure she gets a good night's 
rest.” 

“It’s not that. It’s awkward for her because you always get up early. 
She’s wondering whether she ought to increase the number of transfusions.” 

Taka was not exactly pleased, but she noted Kiichi’s words and decided 
to change her hour of rising from five-thirty to six-thirty. That still left plenty 
of time, she must admit, to get the breakfast. Michiko, apparently, could not 
sleep peacefully upstairs if Taka was clattering about cleaning the hall, kitchen 
and living room. Taka was not without a feeling of grievance, but decided 
at any rate to do as Kiichi had asked and not get up during that time. 

Almost immediately, she was bored. For someone whose time was always 
occupied, to lie awake between the quilts was probably one of the greatest 
joys the world had to offer, but for a woman like Taka, who was awake with 
the dawn and waiting impatiently for getting-up time, that one hour dragged 
unbearably. Why, she began increasingly to ponder, should she have to 
suffer in this way? Here she was, a mother-in-law, carefully refraining from 
getting up so that her son’s wife could sleep. Though she might resent modern 
ways, she had to stay beneath the quilts buttoning up that resentment inside 
her, just because Michiko was a victim of the Nagasaki bomb. 

This morning hour was not the only source of suffering for Taka. In 
the way she did the shopping, for instance, or in the way the dishes were 
washed, she was always holding back a step for Michiko. In less than half 
a year, life in the Miyata home was completely revolutionized. Taka, as might 
be expected in one who had managed to bring two sons to adulthood on a 
widow's tenacity, was a strong-minded woman, and some people told themselves 
privately that Kiichi’s wife would have a hard time. In fact, though, just the 
opposite had happened. Michiko was settled and placid. Her skin was as 
white and transparent as ever; marriage had neither fattened her nor thinned 
her, but of the air of timidity she had had when she first came to the house, 
no trace was left. 

The fact that Michiko was not so strong as ordinary people seemed to 
bother other people more than her. The idea formed the prime basis of the 
Miyata family’s new life. Any work requiring strength, such as washing, 
sweeping, and shopping fell to Taka’s lot—and that of Taka’s own free will— 
so habitually that Michiko herself ceased eventually to feel guilty about it. 
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And as this happened, Taka began to let resentments against Michiko 
that she had been desperately holding in check come bursting out. 

“Kiichi, I should like to talk to you.” 

Once a week now, Taka would address Kiichi in this formal way. When 
bad blood began to brew, Michiko would realize it and slip away upstairs. 
Kiichi, dinner over and the paper read, would rise to follow, then stop with a 
frown at Taka’s words and sit down again reluctantly. Then would follow in 
great detail the list of complaints: Why should his mother have to put up with 
so much? Michiko just didn’t understand how she felt at all. For example, 
only yesterday....and so on. All the incidents had the most trivial, everyday 
origin, the kind of friction that naturally occurred when two people hitherto 
leading entirely different lives were thrown together suddenly in the same 
house. But the way Taka had been repressing things up to now made her 
words, when she spoke up finally, all the more fierce and strong and stubborn. 

“It’s I who have to keep up appearances with the neighbors, all by 
myself. I say, ‘such a nice young wife,’ and ‘I’m lucky to have such a nice 
daughter-in-law’—just because I’m taking her side all the time. The other 
day, now, when she fainted in the doorway on the way back from shopping, 
Mrs. Kawai and Mrs. Yamagata and her children were all watching and got 
a shock and there was such a fuss. But do I say she’s got radiation disease? 
No, not a word! I’m determined not to say it because Michiko doesn’t like 
it—no, whatever happens I won’t say it. Why can’t Michiko understand how 
I feel?” 

Kiichi would listen in silence. For Michiko herself, the conscious gal- 
lantry with which Taka concealed her radiation sickness for her had become 
a source of unbearable, pent-up embarrassment. Kiichi, who was aware of 
this, would, on such occasions, at once jump to the conclusion that the sole 
way out was for them to live apart from Taka—only to lapse into gloomy 
silence when he reflected that he could not afford to do so. 

If relations between mother and daughter-in-law had been confined to 
that, Taka could have got angry to Michiko’s face when something displeased 
her and Michiko could have cried in front of Taka when things became 
unbearable. In this way, the repeated collisions would have given way in time 
to old age on the one side and a more settled position for the young wife in the 
house on the other. Since Michiko, however, was too retiring, and Taka herself 
always held back at the crucial point, the behind-the-scenes struggle inevitably 
grew more and more serious, with little prospect of brighter times ahead. 

Kiichi’s and Michiko’s first wedding anniversary found all four in a state 


of depression. That evening, Michiko went to meet Kiichi when he left work, 
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and the two of them had dinner alone together, then went to a movie. Taka 
and Masaji sat down to their meal in the living room in complete silence. 

“Masaji.” Without warning, Taka addressed her second son in her 
most formal tone; it was her habit when she was at last bringing out something 
she had on her mind. “You be careful about your marriage. If you get 
married to a cripple, everybody round about suffers into the bargain.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that, Mother.” 

“And why not?” cried Taka in a shrill voice. “I believe I’d rather die 
than go on feeling the way I do.” She put her head down on the table and 
burst into tears. 

Doubly dismayed at seeing his own mother behave in this scandalous way, 
and free from the obligation to control his own feelings, Masaji bawled out at 
her. 

“Stop it! What about me—do you think I like being in a house like 
this?” 

Masaji’s sunny disposition, whose growth even poverty had failed to warp, 
had suffered a strange change during the past year. The most obvious difference 
was that his girl friends had stopped coming to the house. Masaji did his utmost 
to keep them away, not only out of consideration for his sister-in-law but also 
because he never knew when Michiko might faint suddenly, and did not want 
it to happen before others. Since relations between Taka and Michiko had 
deteriorated, his self-assumed role of family comedian had come unstuck, and 
he no longer served to lubricate the wheels of family life. 

Ironically enough, it was always one of Michiko’s attacks that afforded a 
way out just when both she and Taka felt that they could not put up with each 
other any longer. They would come without any warning, in accordance with 
no regular cycle. Michiko would suddenly turn deathly white and collapse, and 
Taka would have to wipe out on the spot the hatred she had felt until that 
moment. Coming to under Taka’s nursing, Michiko would thank the other 
plaintively. 

“No, it’s all right, dear.” Taka would say tearfully. “Quite all right.” 
Perhaps because she was getting old, Taka was becoming quite sentimental. 

Hatred and reconciliation went on alternating in this fashion. As they 
did so, the number of Michiko’s attacks gradually increased; could it be because 
reconciliation carried with it the seeds of still greater hatred? For all her 
dislike of her daughter-in-law, Taka could not help feeling uneasy when she 
realized what was happening. 

“She’s having transfusions, I suppose?” she would ask Kiichi. 

“Mm. Just the same as ever.” 
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“Are you sure the trouble isn’t getting worse?” 

“The doctor says it’s not.” 

After such an exchange, Taka would suddenly feel exasperated again, 
so much so that she would regret having broached the subject at all. 

“Mother.” 

“Yes.” 

“Michiko’s pregnant.” 

Opening her eyes wide in astonishment, Taka returned Kiichi’s strong, 
confident gaze. So Michiko was capable of becoming a mother. She was going 
to bear Kiichi’s child. An old-fashioned joy stirred within Taka’s astonish- 
ment, only to be squashed the next moment by a strong spasm of fear. 

“Financially speaking,” continued Kiichi, “I think it would be better to 
wait a little, but the doctor said she’d better have it when she can. She herself 
says she wants to have it, and I want her to, provided you agree, Mother.” 

Without warning, the tears overflowed from Taka’s eyes. How could 
her son say such things? In Taka’s day, a woman had got married and, when 
she conceived, she had had the baby: it had been the incontrovertible order 
of things. Nowadays, though, they thought about whether they would have 
the baby or not; then they said they would; then they asked if she would agree 
to it. 

“The doctor says it’s all right, I hope?” 

“It’s all right, he says. If that’s what you're worried about, I’ve gone 
into it thoroughly myself, too. Of course, one can’t be absolutely sure, but 
Michiko says she wants to have the baby and....” 

“Of course she wants to have it!” said Taka, wiping away the flowing 
tears with the edge of her kimono sleeve. “I want her to, too. Go and fetch 
her quickly. I must congratulate her. When will it be?” 

“Summer. The first week or so in August.” 

“Oh good—it will be nice and easy to wash the diapers.” 

“Hey, Michiko!” Kiichi yelled in the direction of the stairs without 
getting up. “Come down here, will you?” 

People had believed, at the time, that the green would never sprout 
again on the land that the atomic bomb had laid waste in that fateful moment. 
Yet the next year the grass had sprung up through the soil, and the green buds 
had appeared on the bare boughs of trees they had thought dead. The sight 
had filled them with profound emotion. Surely, they thought, there was hope? 
But soon they had discovered clovers with deformed leaves, and had stood 
aghast at the abnormalities in the growth of plants and trees. The next year, 
and the next, torn between hope and dread, they had watched with bated 
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breath for the leaves to appear in spring. Little by little, the plants had 
regained their proper forms, yet they never returned completely to normal.... 

Both Taka and Masaji hunted out all the information they could find 
on such subjects and read it avidly. Hope and dread—the same two emotions 
came to the Miyata home, too, as it awaited the birth of a new life. The 
effort to wipe out the dread was, in another sense, a prayer—a prayer that 
bound the four of them together, Michiko and Kiichi, Taka and Masaji. And 
the awkwardness between mother and daughter-in-law was forgotten as though 
it had never been. 

One sign of this was in Michiko’s visits to the hospital. At one time 
she had hesitated, for Taka’s sake, to say when she was going, but now Taka 
would sometimes even go along with her. 

“What is your blood type, Michiko?” 

“A” 

“Really? I had mine tested during the war and I was A too. I wonder 
whether they still test in the same way nowadays.” 

‘ “I expect so. Since we're going to the hospital, why don’t you have 
them test it?” 

“Perhaps I will.” 

Taka had broached the subject with an unconcerned air, but it was 
something she had been considering for some time past. The result of the 
test was A as before. 

“That means a transfusion would be possible, doesn’t it, Doctor?” 

“Yes—but one still has to be careful and do a cross match test. But 
then, I'm pretty sure it would be all right.” 

“Then perhaps you’d do something for me, Doctor. Just once, I'd like 
you to take some of my blood and give it to Michiko.” 

“But, you know... .” 

“I'm all right. An old person’s blood will do just as well, I suppose?” 

Taka related what had happened directly to Michiko. Michiko, however, 
looked embarrassed. 

“No Mother, it’s all right. It’s sweet of you to think of it, though.” 

Even with things as they were now, she had an almost physiological 
resistance to taking blood from her mother-in-law. Taka realized this when 
Kiichi in his turn informed her politely that they could not accept Taka’s 
kind offer. 

“I see. Michiko doesn’t like the idea, then.” 

“It’s not that. It’s just that she’d feel bad about the strain on you. 
She appreciates how you feel, and she’s grateful for it, I assure you.” 
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“Oh really? I see.” 

Taka felt sad. The baby due to be born might be Michiko’s child, 
but it was her grandchild too. The only thing they would accept from her, 
it seemed, was her best wishes for her grandson’s safe birth. If that was so, 
then the sole alternative left for her was to go ahead with the thing in secret. 
She continued thereafter to accompany Michiko to the hospital as though she 
had forgotten all about it. The result, though, was to make a strong favorable 
impression on the doctor they usually met, who saw in her an uncommonly 
solicitous mother-in-law. Gradually, she became more positive about carrying 
through her scheme. 

One day in June, it was Masaji who accompanied Michiko to the hos- 
pital. The time had come when it was not safe for Michiko to go around by 
herself, and Taka had gone out to do some shopping of her own. 

After seeing his sister-in-law safely into the consulting room, Masaji sat 
down on a chair in the corridor. Taking out a pocket-book edition of a novel, 
he began to read, as a means of covering up his sheepishness at having to 
escort a mother-to-be. Countless people passed before him. 

A considerable time had passed when he suddenly raised his head with 
the feeling that someone was staring at him. There, staring looking at him 
in the entrance to the next room but one to that which Michiko had entered, 
was Taka. 

“Mother,” Masaji started to say, then checked himself at the sight of 
Taka’s pale face. Taka smiled faintly, then moved toward Masaji. 

“You mustn’t tell Michiko I was here,” she said, keeping one eye on the 
consulting room. The smile she gave this time was almost mischievous, though 
her eyes showed she had spoken in earnest. Masaji tensed and gave a quick nod. 

Satisfied, Taka gave one more glance in the direction of the consulting 
room, then went off in the opposite direction, her sandals padding the floor as 
she went. Masaji expected her to glance back at him as she turned the corner 
of the corridor, but her slightly hunched-up figure disappeared from view 
without turning. 


2 
Michiko poked her head out from the kitchen as he was taking his shoes 
off in the hall. 
“You're back early today,” she said. 
Masaji had a package wrapped in yellow paper dangling from his left 


hand. He peered into the living room, where Taka had her spectacles on, 
sewing. 
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“Back already? Is anything wrong, dear?” 

“I got done early and it didn’t seem necessary to go back to the office, 
so I came home.” 

“Is it all right to do that kind of thing?” 

“Uh, huh. The others all do it too. Say, Michiko,” he called in a 
loud voice to the kitchen. “Where’s Mako?” 

“What, didn’t you meet him in the street? I got him to take a circular 
round to the Kawai’s.” 

Masaji was taken aback at the word “circular.” “Circulars” had been 
used during the war, when they announced to the people of the district the 
arrival of rations or the like, and people had signed them to prove they had 
seen the announcement. Masaji had thought the word was dead. It turned 
out, however, that this was a circular concerning a year-end drive got up by 
the local inhabitants to collect donations for the needy. It was thirteen years 
now since the end of the war, and over eight years since Kiichi and Michiko 
had got married. His nephew Makoto was six and due to enter primary school 
next year. 

Their home, too, had lost the unnatural atmosphere it had had when 
Michiko first came to live with them. Nowadays, when Taka was out of 
temper, she would sometimes berate Michiko for quite trifling things, but 
Michiko would only glance at Masaji, shrug, and grin. Michiko herself, for 
that matter, had become more self-assertive in her behavior than before. Some 
mornings, when Masaji had got out of bed on the wrong side, they would abuse 
each other roundly, and occasionally Masaji as he left for the office would 
vent his spleen by shutting the front door with a mighty slam that shook the 
house to its foundations. Kiichi and Michiko, unlike the others, rarely quar- 
reled. On the other hand, Kiichi would often come home late. On many 
of these nights he would be fuddled with drink, and Michiko would complain 
aloud that, if she had known, she would never have married such a man. 

Everything, in fact, had turned out normally in Masaji’s view. The one 
who had returned to normality most of all was Masaji himself. At university, 
he had flung himself body and soul into the radical student movement, busying 
himself with everything from the movement for prohibiting atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs to the campaign against the conservative reactionary government. 
For their sake, he had let his lectures go to the winds. As a result, he had 
encountered very rough sailing in his graduation and company entrance ex- 
aminations. Yet it was from this time on, doubtless, that a more normal atmo- 
sphere had at last begun to return both to the Miyata household and to Masaji 
as one of its members. Settled now in the public relations section of a second- 
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rate trading firm, Masaji found himself perfectly contented with his lot. It 
seemed to Masaji, in fact, that in all sorts of unobtrusive ways a placid hap- 
piness of a kind they had never dreamt of in the old days was discernible 
now in their family life. 

Taka, whose spiritual life hitherto had been so full of ups and downs, 
was hard at her needlework, almost completely unaware of Masaji as he sat 
by her reading the morning and evening newspapers. 

“What do you think you’re making, Mother?” 

“Im resewing my hAaori, taat’s what. It will soon be the New Year, 
you know!” 

“Impatient, aren’t you? It’s not even Christmas yet.” As he spoke he 
became aware again of the yellow package he had brought home, and returned 
to his earlier theme. “Funny. Mako ought to be home by now.” 

At last Taka turned round. 

“What's the matter with you, talking of nothing but Makoto? Have you 
bought him something?” 

“That's right. A Christmas present.” 

“Well, now.” Removing her spectacles, Taka looked appraisingly at the 
packet in Masaji’s hand. 

“Know what it is?” 

“Chocolate—a bar of chocolate, isn’t it?” 

“Nothing so cheap as that! Feel its weight.” He poised it for a moment 
on the palm of Taka’s hand, then snatched it back as though afraid she would 
read the name of the shop printed on the wrapping, and set off for his own 
room. 

“No dinner, yet, Michiko?” he called on the way. 

“It'll be another thirty minutes yet.” 

“Make it snappy, will you? I’m starved!” 

“Can’t be done. JI work to a schedule.” 

Perfectly ordinary, everyday talk, with nothing in what either of them 
said calculated to make the other take anything too seriously. Masaji looked 
down at the beans Michiko was stringing. 

“Do they sell those at the greengrocers?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Nothing particular. Just thought they were out of season.” 

“Mm. Perhaps they're hothouse? Nowadays you can get cucumbers and 
things like that all the year round, and not so expensive either.” 

Just then a tinkle from the bell on the sliding door in the hall an- 
nounced Makoto’s return. He shut the door carefully behind him in witness 
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to the thoroughness of Michiko’s training then, planting his hands on the 
wooden step up from the hallway into the house, he removed his tiny shoes. 

“I’m back,” he called in the same way as a grownup. He was still too 
small, though, to turn his shoes round to face the entrance ready for when 
he next went out. 

“Well, well, here we are. Uncle was waiting for you. Mako.” 

Makoto gazed up artlessly at Masaji’s expression for a moment. Suddenly, 
he grinned. 

“I know—a present,” he said. “Isn't it? A present—tell me!” 

His suspicion confirmed by Masaji’s reaction, Makoto gave a whoop of 
joy and started to wheedle his uncle with all the frank self-interest of a child. 

“What is it? Go on, tell me.” 

“Here, then. Open it yourself and see.” 

“Well, Mako, there’s a lucky boy!” said Michiko, throwing the strings 
of the beans in the garbage can under the sink as she spoke. It was a full 
three years since she had stopped using formalities like “thank you so much” 
and “it’s so kind of you” to Masaji. 

Makoto was already seated in a corner of the living room where Taka 
was working, absorbed in opening the package. The fingers of his small 
hands were not too dexterous, and it was charming to watch the way he tried 
to open the package carefully without tearing the paper, yet to hurry at the 
same time. Taka had paused in her sewing and was watching her grandson’s 
movements intently. Masaji remained standing, looking down at Makoto as 
he produced a long, narrow red box then, after considerable difficulty with the 
lid, got out the contents. 

“Gee! Mama, look! Grandmama!” 

Too delighted to keep still, Makoto rushed to show his gift to Taka, 
then to Michiko in the kitchen; to thank his uncle never even seemed to occur 
to him. Masaji’s expression began to crease into a smile. 

“Well, just look what you've got! Does Mako know what it is?” 

“Of course—a harmonica.” 

The whole family was amazed at such knowledge in a child, for there 
had never been a harmonica in the house. Since Masaji had started work, 
life was incomparably easier than it had been three or four years previously, 
but they could not yet afford a television set. Where could Makoto have seen 
a harmonica? And when had he learnt the name? 

“Eichan had one,” he said, dismissing the questions they volleyed at him. 
“And Toshiko’s big brother, too.” And he put the harmonica to his mouth 
without more ado. He blew, removed his mouth, considered attentively the 
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sound that had just some out, blew again, removed his mouth once more. 
Then, at last, he looked up at his uncle’s face and smiled contentedly at his 
benefactor. 

“Mako, you can make sounds by sucking as well as blowing, you know.” 

“Really?....So you can!” 

He went on blowing and sucking, producing sounds haphazardly with 
no sign of tiring. When dinner-time came, he gulped his food down absent- 
mindedly as though afraid the harmonica would disappear if he did not eat 
quickly, then without so much as a glance at the grownups rushed out of the 
living room and roved about the house, now in Masaji’s room, now sitting on 
the stairs, playing his harmonica. 

“He’s really happy, isn’t he.” 

“Perhaps children instinctively like anything that makes a noise. I’m 
beginning to understand why they give babies rattles and music boxes to play 
with.” Puffing up his chest pompously, Masaji explained his reason in buying 
Makoto a harmonica. It was the need to educate him musically. They had 
managed to send him to kindergarten, but they could not afford to send him 
for piano or violin lessons, nor was Michiko, much as she wanted to, qualified 
to give him his early education in this field. In his student days, Masaji had 
often regretted having no grounding in music, and he hoped the harmonica 
would give Makoto practice in acquiring perfect pitch, so that he would not 
suffer the same handicap. Masaji himself could teach him the tonic solfa. If 
this much was instilled in him before he went to school, Makoto would take 
things in, in his own way, without effort, and he would eventually be able 
to approach music in the most natural way. 

Michiko was nodding her approval of everything that Masaji said. She 
seemed to be deeply grateful for the concern he was showing for Makoto. 
Taka, however, who was none too sure about the necessity of acquiring perfect 
pitch, returned to the living room and got on immediately with her sewing. 
She was close on sixty and developing the stubbornness of old age; now, as in 
other things, she felt compelled to get on with whatever she had once turned 
her mind to. Physically, too, age had wrought the usual changes in her. Her 
nature was far more serene than it had been before Kiichi’s marriage—stub- 
bornness and serenity, in her, were by no means contradictory. 

“Mother, why don’t you put your legs in the kotatsu when I took all 
the trouble to put some fire in?” Masaji said. 

“Because it keeps making me drop off to sleep.” 

“Does it matter? The work’s in no hurry, is it?” 

“That's what you think. Even I have a timetable to keep to, you know.” 
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“Oh, I see.” 

Masaji was reading a bulky magazine, puffing out great clouds of ciga- 
rette smoke as he read. He had been a heavy smoker even in his student days, 
but since he had started work and had had greater freedom with his pocket 
money, his consumption of tobacco had gone up steadily. 

Michiko came downstairs. She made to get in the kotatsu but, taken 
aback by the smoke-filled room, set about opening windows and doors instead, 
grumbling to herself as she did so. 

“Mother, that Makoto’s still not asleep. I think the harmonica’s got 
him excited,” she said. 

“Oh dear. Won't he let you have it?” 

“If you take it from him he starts crying, but it would worry the neigh- 
bors if he played in the middle of the night.” 

“I ought to have thought,” said Masaji. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
bought it after all.” 

“That’s not it, Masaji,” replied Michiko. ‘“There’s the same trouble 
with any toy till he gets used to it. It’s just that this time it makes a noise.” 

“Yes, but even so it’s a question of degree,” said Taka. “We don’t 
want him to get fretful—I know, why don’t you take him with you when you 
go to the hospital tomorrow?” 

Whatever else had changed, Michiko’s visits to the hospital still con- 
tinued as if the past ten years had never been. The number of transfusions 
was still the same as before, but the fainting fits—perhaps because both she 
and the others had acquired the knack of preventing them—had become ex- 
tremely rare. 

“That's an idea. I'll lure him out with me when I go, and leave the 
harmonica behind. He doesn’t seem to know what to do with himself since 
the kindergarten holidays started. If we don’t do something about it, he'll be 
playing it all day tomorrow from morning to night, really he will.” 

“You really ought to be careful at first. It’s not like an adult—a child 
of that age will work himself into a tantrum for nothing at all.” 

“But he’s gone to sleep, hasn’t he?” interposed Masaji, cocking an ear 
for sounds from upstairs. 

“He’s cried himself to sleep, I'll be bound,” said Michiko. “I put it by 
his bed and told him he mustn’t touch it till he wakes up. He was almost 
in tears, poor little thing.” 

“There, now, the poor little fellow.” 

The three adults set about their work without further conversation. 
Taka did her sewing, and Michiko knitted at the sweater she was making 
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Kiichi for Christmas. Masaji thumbed through the pages of his magazine with 
an expression of great mental effort. He had, truth to tell, little of the intel- 
lectual’s taste for picking his way carefully through abstruse articles. Even so, 
he reflected, there must be many people even less intellectual than himself 
who were angered at the news of events and people as it appeared in the maga- 
zines and daily press nowadays. The two atomic bombs had put an end to 
the Second World War thirteen years before; yet the world situation now that 
those thirteen years had passed had become just as disturbing as ever. And 
in Japan, the very country on which the bombs had fallen, the government 
was perpetrating one disgraceful affair after another as though the only thing 
the politicians cared for was their own selfish interests. Whenever he read 
about it, the international political situation irritated him. Even the word 
“justice” had long since lost any rallying power it had once had. 

The same magazine contained light essays and trivial reading matter, 
which might serve to soothe minds tired with the grimness of the world situa- 
tion but were exasperating for young people like Masaji. No one knew where 
or when war might break out. Everyone thought it must not; every nation 
feared modern weapons and aimed above all to avoid war; yet all kinds of 
facts remained—facts that made everyone, and not just Masaji, uneasy. To 
anyone in such a state of nerves, Japanese politics seemed unutterably irrespon- 
sible. Though he was an ordinary office worker now, Masaji still retained the 
same fighting spirit that had been fostered in him in his student campaigns. 
Something must be done. However ordinary one’s life was, one must project 
something positive out of it into the world. 

Suddenly, though, Masaji came back to reality and looked at his mother 
sewing near the kotatsu and his sister-in-law sitting knitting with her legs 
inside. As he did so, an odd feeling overcame him, an inseparable mixture 
of peace of mind and rebelliousness. 

Now that he looked back on it, it was the advent of Michiko as his sister- 
in-law that had marked the beginning of his own development from a student 
imbued with the rootless, makeshift outlook of the postwar days to the solid 
young man he was today. The family at that time had been preoccupied with 
Michiko’s illness. Kiichi, Taka and Masaji had all alike tried to shelter her 
to an unnatural degree. The uneasiness that had enveloped the house around 
the time of Makoto’s birth had been beyond belief. Yet so fierce had been 
the prayer that the small life due to come into being would not be blighted 
by the horror of radiation, that Taka had become increasingly the mother-in- 
law, Masaji had become completely negative, and Kiichi had tried to forget 
all and everything in his work. And Michiko, in her mind, had suffered more 
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than any of them. 

When Makoto had raised his first cry, every one of the four had been 
filled with dread lest he should not have the right number of arms and legs. 
And when Kiichi and Taka had heard the nurse’s report in the corridor outside 
Michiko’s room, they had taken each other’s hands and wept, for they were 
past caring what people thought. 

All the time that Makoto had been growing, there had been no end to 
their worries. Would he be able to talk normally? Might his intellect not 
be impaired? As far as the doctor could tell, the child had inherited no 
leukemia. But all four of them had some knowledge of the threat of radia- 
tion, and knew that even if it was not present at the moment, it might appear 
at some time or other in the future. 

Yet Makoto shot up before his grandmother’s, his parent’s and his uncle’s 
eyes in a way that gave the rebuff to all such anxiety. Modern baby foods, in 
fact, grew an infant that in Taka’s old-fashioned eyes was little short of a 
monster. He was a strong child who never caught a cold, and from the time 
he had started to talk had increasingly shown himself to be mentally alert. 

Here he was now, then—the kind of child who bothered his parents by 
playing a harmonica all over the place. Michiko and Taka were leading set- 
tled, placid lives. Kiichi, too, had become a perfectly ordinary worker who 
liked a drink with the rest—and who came home rather tipsy that very evening. 

“Quite merry, aren’t we,” Michiko said to him almost in the manner 
of an elder sister, aware despite any annoyance she felt that in his present 
state he was even less accessible to reason than Makoto. 

“Sure—drunk. I got drunk.” Perceiving both Taka and Masaji in the 
living room, Kiichi came in and gave his intoxication full rein. It was a sign 
he was in a good humor. 

“Say, Michiko, what's happened to Makoto?” 

“He’s gone to bed.” 

“Has he? Well, well.” 

Kiichi tramped noisily off up the stairs. 

“Kiichi, please don’t wake him,” called Michiko. “No, you musn’t wake 
him! I won't have it.” Whenever he came home drunk, Kiichi refused to 
leave the sleeping Makoto alone. 

Michiko went after him. The child was hard to get to sleep at the best 
of times, and she was determined not to have him woken now. Aill the signs 
of a dispute of some proportions came from upstairs. 

Yes, thought Masaji, it was peace again. Even their own home had 
settled down. Could it mean that the time was ripe for the world, satiated 
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with peace, to start brewing some new disturbing incident? The year-end was 
at hand, and, as he looked back over the past twelve months, Masaji inevitably 
called to mind the period around the anniversary of the day the war had ended. 
This year once again the campaigns against the atomic and hydrogen bombs 
had been carried out in Hiroshima, Nagasaki and other parts of the country. 
The weeklies and monthlies had carried special features about them, and the 
photographers had once more scrutinized the keloid scars of the victims through 
the lenses of the cameras. Over their pages, for all to see, had sprawled some 
of the countless horrors that still continued to this day. 

A girl clerk who had opened a weekly magazine casually in the office 
had exclaimed and turned her face away. 

“Oh, how horrid!” 

“What is it?” 

“What's the matter?” 

The conversation that had followed had astonished Masaji, for it was 
of an insensitivity that would have been intolerable to any victim present. 
With renewed intensity it occurred to him how Michiko must often have sat 
through such conversations, pale and timorous, almost as though she were 
concealing some ignoble ancestry. 

Every year, for a period around the fifteenth of August, Michiko would 
try to avoid seeing newspapers and magazines and listening to the radio. More 
than anyone else, she hated such reports from the bottom of her heart. When- 
ever the voice that floated out from the radio started to discuss the atomic 
bomb, a spasm would pass over her face as over the face of a sick child. Yet, 
heedless of Michiko, the observances went on year after year—a prayer from 
the people that the world would never see such horrors again. There were 
impassioned appeals to the world from a woman with the lower half of her 
body eaten away by radiation. There were litanies for the souls of those who 
had disappeared in the twinkling of an eye that fateful day. There were 
detailed reports from scientists. People were gathering to oppose the continu- 
ing nuclear tests that seemed to foretell the destruction of mankind. In a 
world too apt to forget, the tragedy of thirteen years before must never be 
forgotten. That was why the observances were held every year, using all the 
resources available to mass communication. 

Yet Taka and the rest dismissed this annual period of depression as 
something that could not be helped in Michiko, and made no attempt to 
pursue the idea further, for they knew that the next month would see the 
clouds pass by and Michiko become herself once more. The Miyata family, 
though it harbored a mild case of radiation sickness in its midst, was beginning 
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to lose its very hatred of the atomic bomb. Michiko’s visits to the hospital 
had become a habit, and as such assimilated into their everyday life. 

Should peace be something as inactive as this? Was this all the pre- 
sent age could do? Masaji stubbed out his cigarette in the ashtray, gave a 
shrug and sprawled out flat on the floor. The thick magazine he held was 
like a department store, with something for every mood. About halfway 
through its pages, he found a trivial interview between a comic actress and 
an aged poet. 

“Oh, oh—he’s woken up, just as I thought.” 

The harmonica could be heard again. Soon, it began to play a melody. 

“It’s Kiichi.” 

“Isn’t he dreadful!” 

Michiko’s voice could be heard trying to check the harmonica, then 
Makoto’s voice joined in as well. Confusion reigned upstairs. 

“A fine thing you've bought him, Masaji!” 

“What a do!” Scratching his head ruefully, Masaji stood up. “How 
about bed, Mother?” 

“Let's. Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, Mother.” 

Outside in the corridor, he could hear fairly clearly what parents and 
child were saying. 

“But Mama said I could play my harmonica again after I’d been to 
sleep, Papa. And now I’ve woken up, haven't I?” 

The parents seemed to be hard put to it to cope with their child’s logic. 
Kiichi, who had done the waking in the first place, was in too fuddled a state 
by now to appreciate the simplest argument, and it was Michiko who was 
taking it on herself to reason patiently with Makoto. Makoto, however, had 
only one idea in his head—to play his harmonica—and was not disposed to 
compromise. 

It was the parents who, beaten by having Makoto cry in the middle of 
the night, finally gave in, on condition that he played it right down under 
the quilts so as not to annoy the neighbors. 

“Didn’t you hear it, Mother?” asked Michiko at the breakfast table next 
morning. 

“I thought it was a dog howling at first, but the sound was wrong. 
‘That's odd,’ I thought, but I never dreamt it was him playing under the 
quilts!” 

The adults laughed as they looked at Makoto, still playing as enthusias- 
tically as ever. 
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“You know, Makoto may possibly have an exceptional ear for music,” said 
Kiichi half seriously as he was leaving the house. 

Michiko patted him goodbye on the shoulder. “Bye-bye, father of the 
musical genius.” 

That afternoon, Michiko took Makoto with her to the hospital. Immedi- 
ately on his return, he clamped his mouth again to the harmonica and started 
what seemed to be an investigation, in his own fashion, of the various musical 
intervals. Now, though, he was not merely tootling disconnected sounds, but 
was struggling to get out a melody of some kind. 

“Just listen to him, now,” said Taka admiringly when she noticed. 

“His Papa said he might be a genius for all we know.” 

“He may be, too, really.” 

In every home, the dreams the adults invest in their infants are absurdly 
exaggerated; just to give voice to them fills them with a sense of happiness. 

“Even so, it’s no easy matter having a genius for a grandson.” It was 
only the next day that Taka started to talk like this. Kiichi and Masaji, who 
were not home except in the evenings and mornings, were only bothered by 
the harmonica for a short time, but the women, who had to put up with it 
all day in the house, were completely daunted. Even so, Michiko was a little 
tougher than Taka. 

“Just a little more patience,” she said, "and he'll get tired of it.” 

She was right. A few days later, just as the grownups had reached the 
limit of their endurance, Makoto abruptly stopped playing his harmonica. It 
was Taka who first noticed something strange. 

“Michiko,” she said, “Makoto doesn’t seem to be playing his harmonica.” 

“I expect he’s got tired of it. It’s about time.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like the look of him all the same.” 

Usually, the house did not give Makoto enough outlet for his energy, 
and he would go out to play, coming back later covered in mud. Today, 
however, he spent all his time idling about the house. Occasionally he would 
put the harmonica to his lips, only to take it away again. Nor did he brandish 
it about proudly as before. All his childish liveliness seemed to have gone. 

“Is something wrong, Mako?” 

“Mm. I’m tired.” 

At dinnertime, he had no appetite, and Michiko began to get alarmed 
at last. 

“I believe he’s got a temperature.” 

“Perhaps it’s a cold. Take it and see.” 

It was 99° then, but by night it was a high fever of 104°. They called 
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in a children’s doctor from the district. 

“There's flu about, you know,” said the doctor. “It may be that....” 
He put his head on one side. 

“If it’s not influenza, what could it be?” 

“The temperature’s way too high for a simple cold, and the tonsils 
ought to be swollen if it were.... Anyway, I'll give him something for the 
moment and we'll see how things are by tomorrow. With the cold that’s 
around now you can sometimes tell immediately and sometimes you can't.” 

He washed his hands unhurriedly and left. 

Makoto was strong, and this was the first time such a thing had hap- 
pened, so Michiko and Kiichi were scared out of their wits. The second 
floor was turned over entirely to the patient’s use. Michiko and Taka, taking 
turns, kept constant watch by him, while Kiichi was turned out to share Masa- 
ji's room. Despite all the trouble they took, however, the next day the fever 
had still not receded. The medicine he had been given had not worked. 

“Is he all right, Doctor?” 

“He's all right, but....” 

The doctor could not tell what it was, he said, as the only symptom 
apparent was a high fever. He gave an injection, said he would try a dif- 
ferent medicine, and left. 

The following day and the next his temperature still hung around the 
104° mark. Even when the medicine worked, the temperature only went down 
temporarily, then shot up again. When the same state had continued for a 
full three days, the uneasiness the whole family felt had given way to all kinds 
of speculations. They asked a doctor to come from the hospital Michiko at- 
tended, but were told that even if a blood test were taken nothing could be 
done at the moment. 

Masaji, whose job was in the public relations section, wound up his work 
early each day and came home by about four, when he would sit by Makoto’s bed 
gazing into his face. Michiko and Taka took turns at crushing ice and putting 
it in a rubber bag to cool Makoto’s head, but the ice melted almost at once. 
When Kiichi got back, he entered the house without announcing his return. 
Realizing how things were from Michiko’s and Taka’s faces, he remained silent. 
The whole family was terrified. They feared, though no one voiced the fear, 
that the thing they dreaded most was about to appear in Makoto’s small body. 

“Doctor, he was playing the harmonica too much, after all. Mightn’t 
his nerves have got over-excited?” In her heart, Taka was hoping to press the 
doctor into agreeing, but he dismissed the idea. If it were that, the fever 
would have subsided by now, he said. 
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Makoto’s fifth day in bed was New Year’s Eve, but the family was too 
distracted to make the traditional dishes, and the rice-cakes that the rice shop 
had delivered for the New Year’s soup stood piled in a corner of the kitchen 
untouched by knife. Even so, Taka realized what day it was and rushed out 
hastily to buy the New Year’s decorations to put over the front door. The 
small, round rice cakes traditionally placed in pairs in each room of the house 
were one pair short. This was probably due to a mistake at the shop, but it 
was quite enough to make the superstitious Taka blanch to the marrow. 

Both Kiichi and Michiko wore serious expressions, almost as though they 
were keeping vigil by a deathbed. The causeless illness had struck them with 
horror. For all they knew, he might spit blood next. Looking back on 
things, it seemed to them now that he had been almost too lucky, to have been 
born with a whole body and reared so free from mishap. Yet they felt no 
sentimental pity: to neither of them occurred any idea other than that of 
watching over Makoto’s life. 

Downstairs, Masaji was sitting with folded arms, plunged in thought. 
Yet his shoulders and the one knee raised before him were quivering with 
rage. All the young people were unconscious of their surroundings; only 
Taka moved about among them, uneasily. She seemed almost to believe 
that the moment she stopped moving her grandson’s life would be cut off. 
She began to chop vegetables in the kitchen; before she had finished she 
went to see how things were upstairs, then came down again and crushed some 
ice; then, as she was doing it, it occurred to her that the grownups needed to 
eat too, and she sent Masaji out in hurry to order noodles from a nearby 
shop. It was New Year’s Eve,.and though she had not realized it at first, the 
family would be following the old custom of seeing the year out with a bowl 
of noodles. 

It was the Miyata family’s custom for all of them to gather in one room 
to eat their “New-Year noodles.” They must do so tonight whatever happened, 
said Taka. Kiichi and Masaji, who normally scorned Taka’s superstitions, 
agreed without fuss, and they all gathered in Makoto’s room to eat, even put- 
ting one bowl of noodles by Makoto’s bed. 

“Look, Mako, New-Year noodles,” said Michiko. 

Makoto’s eyes opened a fraction, then gradually wider, and he stared 
about vacantly at the grownups surrounding him. The electric light was dim- 
med and the room was half in darkness. Whatever the small child had seen 
and thought, he went on breathing heavily and shut his eyes again in an ex- 
hausted fashion. 

The scene was so grim that Taka regretted having insisted they all eat 
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the noodles together. Only Masaji cleaned out his bowl, broth and all; the 
other three put down their noodles half-eaten. 

Taka wanted to give Makoto some noodles, she said, if only in pretense, 
for they brought good fortune. Michiko, who had no objection, took the lid 
off the bowl by the bed and lifted up one strand of noodle between her chop- 
sticks. 

“Look, Makoto, New-Year noodles. Have some, won't you?” 

Makoto opened his eyes and stared at Michiko’s face with vacant curiosity. 
Days of high fever had made his face seem to shrink as a whole, and his sunken 
child’s cheeks were so pathetic that great tears rolled down Taka’s cheeks. 

As the tip of the chopsticks approached, Makoto’s lips parted slightly from 
force of habit. Michiko hesitated for a moment, then put the end of the noodle 
in his mouth. Makoto pursed his lips, and sucked it in. 

Kiichi and Masaji both exclaimed aloud. Makoto’s parents had only 
offered him the noodle bcause it was supposed to bring good luck; they had 
not really given him any solid food for several days. Michiko hastily broke off 
the noodle at Makoto’s lips. 

“More.” The voice was languid, but Makoto’s eyes, which till now had 
been full of sleep, seemed suddenly to have come to life. Once more, the 
grownups were astonished. 

By the time the New Year bell began to toll from the nearby temples, 
the thermometer showed that his temperature had dropped to just over 100°. 

“He’s passed the crisis.” 

“That must be it.” 

Michiko and Kiichi listened to Masaji and Taka in silence, praying it 
might be so. 

On New Year’s morning the doctor came. 

“A happy New Year to you. He’s all right now.” For the first time, he 
smiled. 

Worn out, the grownups barely managed to thank the doctor for visiting 
on New Year's Day. But when they had seen him off, they livened up again. 

“Michiko, it’s the New Year,” said Taka. 

“So it is. I must make the New-Year soup.” 

“I got the things ready for it, at least.” 

They would celebrate first, they agreed unanimously, then go to sleep. 
And they sat down to their meager New Year's meal. The soup was less 
carefully made than in usual years, but the four of them did not care: they 
were so pleased that they could eat it in the right festive mood. 

Suddenly, Taka looked up with an exclamation. 
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“Michiko, that was wisdom fever, I’m sure of it! They said both Kiichi 
and Masaji had it much worse than other children. Of course it was—I wonder 
why I didn’t remember. There was nothing to get worried about—it was 
wisdom fever.” 

Chuckling to herself, Taka kept repeating rapidly the phrase “wisdom 
fever,” trying to make up for the lack of a name for the illness, which still 
seemed to bother the others. 

“Wisdom fever? Mm, that must have been it.” Kiichi gave a great 
yawn. Whatever the case, relief from worry had relaxed all the tension in 
his body. 

“Kiichi, you sleep in my room,” said Masaji. “I had quite a sleep a 
while ago, so I'll sit with Makoto. You, Mother, and Michiko too—you’d 
better have a rest.” 

Masaji went upstairs. When he opened the sliding door, Makoto was 
awake and his face broke into a smile like the sudden unfolding of a flower- 
bud; he seemed glad that someone had come to relieve his loneliness. 

“Feeling better now, Mako?” 

“Mm.” 

Masaji sat down gently by Makoto’s bed. He must let the others rest— 
that at least was his idea—and he must keep his nephew company so that they 
could. 

Downstairs in the living room where she slept at night, Taka got out 
two sets of quilts and went to fetch Michiko from the kitchen, where she was 
clearing up. Peeping into Masaji’s room, she found Kiichi already sound 
asleep. He was unshaven, his face stubbled and uncouth. 

“Michiko, leave that as it is and go to sleep. You're the most tired.” 

“Right, I'll come.” 

But a kitchen left to its own devices for several days is too much for a 
woman to ignore, and Taka, aware of this, began helping her put away the 
dishes and bowls. 

Wisdom fever—how lucky she’d remembered such a good word, Taka 
was thinking. But no, she hadn’t remembered it—that was really what it had 
been, she told herself, half convinced. Precious little confidence in himself 
that doctor had had! Perhaps he had only meant to be cautious, but what 
the patient and his family really wanted in such cases was some pronounce- 
ment, however arbitrary, to hang on to. Why hadn’t he had the pluck to 
laugh off their worries and tell them it was wisdom fever, instead of saying he 
didn’t know the cause? Now that she could afford to think, Taka began 


censuring the doctor in her mind. Yet suddenly, a thought occurred to her: 
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when Kiichi and Masaji were children, had the family panicked in this way 
just because they had had a high temperature several days running? No, they 
hadn’t. They had worried and been afraid, but it had not been so dreadful, so 
like a bottomless pit, as this. 

As she watched Michiko obstinately standing before the sink with the 
tap on and the water splashing, she felt she could understand for the first 
time the underlying sadness in the other woman. At that moment, the trite 
idea that she hated war did not occur to Taka. Instead, more strongly and 
more fiercely than any ordinary person, she felt that she hated the weapons that 
could threaten young children in this way. She must cling to the hatred and 
anger she felt then, so that her grandson Makoto could go on living. 

Michiko turned off the tap. Voices could be heard faintly from the 
street, the voices of people quietly wishing each other a happy New Year. And 
then, more hushed still, came the sound of the harmonica from upstairs. 

“Really, that Masaji!” said Taka, peering toward the stairs. “Letting 
him play it!” But her voice betrayed that she was less angry at Masaji’s 
laxness than delighted that Makoto should have recovered to the point of 
wanting to play his harmonica. 

Michiko, who was straining her ears to hear too, suddenly collapsed on 
the floor as she was wiping the family’s chopsticks. Taka gasped, thinking it 
was an attack. But the next moment Michiko started crying. Michiko, who 
all the while she had been nursing her son had gazed at him pale-faced without 
shedding a single tear, was crying, sobbing out loud for all to hear. 

Taka stood at a loss in the same corner of the kitchen, a plate in her 
hand, uncertain whether she should cry with Michiko or stop the harmonica 
upstairs. 

Translated by John Bester 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Ariyoshi Sawako, born in 1931, made her literary debut with Jiuta, 
published in the magazine Bungakkai (“Literary World”) in 1956. This 
excellent short story portrays the clash of ideas between the older generation 
as represented by an old master of the jiuta, a form of classical Japanese 
singing, and the younger generation represented by his only daughter. It was 
a candidate for the 1956 Akutagawa Literary Prize, but was rejected on the 
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grounds that, although the writing was extremely good, the theme was old- 
fashioned and lacked the novelty expected in a newcomer. The next year, 
her White Fan (Shiroi Ogi) was a candidate for the Naoki Prize, awarded 
yearly to the best piece of popular literature, but again was rejected in the 
final judging. 

Despite these two failures, her literary skill as a story-teller was widely 
recognized. She further increased her reputation by publishing The Virgins’ 
Litany (Shojo Renté), Masshirokenoke, Beautiful Abbess (Uttsui Anjusan) 
and many other stories. The Virgins’ Litany is an account of the friendship 
of four women university graduates and of the frustrations of their lives as 
single women. Beautiful Abbess portrays the life of nuns in a small convent. 
Masshirokenoke shows the wretchedness of the life of an old Kabuki make- 
up expert away from the glare of the footlights. 

Miss Ariyoshi has been interested in the Kabuki and other traditional 
Japanese entertainments ever since she was a student in the English Litera- 
ture Faculty of the Tokyo Women’s University, and before turning to writing 
novels was, among other things, a reporter for a theatrical magazine and 
manager of the Azuma Kabuki. In 1957 she wrote the book for and pro- 
duced the stage version of Narayama-bushi K6 (translated under the title 
The Oak Mountain Song in Japan Quarterly Vol. IV, No. 2) and has also 
written the books for dance dramas and radio plays. 

One of a number of talented women writers who first appeared in 
the mid-fifties (see ““The Young Woman Novelist Today,” Japan Quarterly 
Vol. IV, No. 4), Miss Ariyoshi has continued active ever since, publishing 
nine books in the space of three years. In November, 1959, she went to 
America at the invitation of the Rockefeller Foundation. She has now 
gone to Europe, and is due back in Japan at the end of this year. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


The Haiku-Making Party 





James Kirkup a “s ce 


HE other evening I attended in Sendai my first haiku-making party. There 
were four participants, all professional men who did not look at all 
like poets: they did not wear long hair and strange clothes and roll 

their eyes wildly in the frenzy of poetic creation. Yet they produced true poems, 
in a quiet, modest, happy, matter-of-fact way. They had all been out walking 
to admire the cherry-blossom that every Spring mists with pink the streets and 
gardens of our city. While admiring the blossom, they had made some brief 
notes of images and ideas, and now they had gathered together for a friendly 
haiku-making contest. 

Our host was a children’s doctor who was frequently being called to the 
telephone or to his busy consulting-room; once he had to leave the party for 
half an hour to visit a sick child. But all this, which would have completely 
upset me if I had been trying to write a poem, left him quite unflustered, and 
he eventually wrote some charming verses. 

We sat cross-legged for about four hours round a low table on which 
was a box containing ink-cake and brushes. First the poets tore up some large 
sheets of paper into strips about one inch by four inches in size. Some fresh 
ink was made by grinding the ink-stick on a kind of block at one end of 
which is a hollow containing a little water: this is a process which I love to 
watch, for I find it soothing to the nerves. Though I have not yet learnt to 
write Japanese characters, I have bought an ink-block and an ink-stick, and 
whenever I feel tense or depressed I amuse and relax myself by making some 
ink; the soft whisper of the stick on the smooth stone can cure my worst 
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headaches and hangovers. 

The doctor set the subjects for the haiku contest. They were “seasonal” 
titles, like “Camellia” and “The Loveliness of a Spring Day,” selected from a 
special book. The four poets, consulting their notes in their pocket-diaries, 
scribbled and scribbled and re-worded their poems calmly on the small strips of 
paper; sometimes I caught a poet surreptitiously counting the syllables of his 
haiku by doubling his thumb and then each of his four fingers into the palm 
of his hand. I tried to make up a haiku in my head: it was terribly difficult. 

After an hour or so, each poet had written six or seven poems. The 
doctor then brought out a folder containing fine paper made of mulberry fibre. 
In the folder were many pages of beautifully scripted poems all created by 
this little group at the twenty-seven meetings they have held so far. The 
doctor wrote down the names of all those present, and I was proud to see that 
he included my own name. His daughter brought in refreshing cups of green 
tea and prettily-tinted sweets made of translucent seaweed jelly, wrapped in 
transparent rice-paper which was delightful to eat. It was somehow appro- 
priate that poets should be eating paper. 

The poems were shuffled, then the poets wrote out all of them in long 
columns on the fine mulberry paper, though the names of the poets were not 
yet appended to the poems. Then a vote was taken to discover the best poem: 
a poet may not, of course, vote for his own poem, however wonderful he may 
think it is. There was, surprisingly, unanimous agreement about which was 
the best poem. It read like this: “Falling from nowhere, the cherry-blossom 
snows my shoulders as I sit on some fresh green grass.” ‘The second best was: 
“Coming down the hill, the children push their way through the new bamboos.” 
And third was: “On the Spring morning, climbing the hill road, the horse 
snorts.” 

Others I liked very much were: “The voices grow louder. Singing, the 
men are returning, tipsy, from cherry-blossom viewing.” And: “The camellia 
drops its petals on the pool, making ripples, and again making ripples.” 

After gently commenting on and appreciating the qualities of these 
poems, we had some sushi and saké. Then the doctor and one of his friends 
concluded the entertaining evening by playing a game of go. Slightly tipsy 
with saké, I rubbed my aching knee-joints and gazed dreamily at the odd, 
pretty pattern made by the black and the white counters on the squared, 
dumpy, heavy go table, whose short, thick feet were wrapped up like dump- 
lings in several layers of white cloth to prevent injury to the tatami. 

Alas, the haiku I had made up in my head that evening was too poor 
to be quoted among such experts, so I kept it quiet. But I went home happy, 
feeling I had shared in an experience that was itself a poem, natural and 
free, formal without rigidity. It was one of the pleasantest evenings I have 
spent in Japan, or indeed in any land. 
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Japan in the Limelight 


Yoshida Kenichi 





FRIEND of mine writes to me from London to tell me that Japan is once 
A again in the news: because President Eisenhower judged it better not 
to come on a visit for a while; because the Diet was surrounded by a 
mob and some students burnt the lorries in which the police had come to 
protect the building; because the land is overrun by International Communists, 
whoever they may be, and soon the Revolution will come, because Japan will 
only play ball with Moscow and golf at any of the golf courses the country 
has now become infested with. I remember an American magazine, now pre- 
sumably out of existence and the name of which escapes me for the moment, 
used to write like this about a selection of celebrities chosen specially for each 
of its numbers and all herded together in one page with appropriate caricatures. 
The reasons given for the magazine taking its hat off to these celebrities (I 
remember now that it said it did) were not so precise, and had rather more to 
do with the names of clubs these celebrities were members of and restaurants 
they frequented (because he only dines at Mario’s and Barribault’s; because 
he only smokes Mataafa cigarettes....), but one got the impression anyway 
that they were some people. 

I wish the name of that magazine would come back to me. It would 
simplify matters as the magazine was well-known in its day and people would 
see what I mean; and if there are those to whom the name means nothing, 
one cannot cater for everybody in any case. Still, the inability to remember on 
my part is actually immaterial, since all that I wanted to convey by the com- 
parison was that countries as well as people catch the public eye for reasons 
that the cautious might do well to look closely into. One might question 
whether dining only at Mario’s and Barribault’s, wherever such restaurants 
might be, can constitute a claim to fame; and one can also feel sceptical about 
International Communists overrunning Japan. In the one case, the reason 
itself seems silly; in the other, it might not turn out to be true. A name must 
have been invented by this time for the chain of events that led up to the 
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postponement of President Eisenhower's visit and the collapse of the Kishi 
Cabinet (I really must read the English papers), but whatever it has now come 
to be called, I was reminded all the time these things were happening of 
another Incident which took place in 1936, and is usually referred to as that 
of 26th February. To cater for everybody in just this one instance, this was 
when a group of young army officers put themselves in command of a few com- 
panies of soldiers and went about shooting important government officials 
they did not like, with a view to forming later a Cabinet of which they them- 
selves would be the members, so that they might steer the country in the 
direction they thought right and proper. 

The difference between that Incident and what happened the other day 
is, of course, that the business of 1936 was clearly Right in tendency, whereas 
the recent happenings are more or less Left. The resemblance between the 
two strikes one more, however, than the difference. First of all, they both 
aroused a great deal of comment abroad; and if what occurred the other day 
seemed to readers of newspapers in Europe and America like the storming of 
the Tuileries, those who read their papers on 27th February, 1936, must have 
thought that the Terror had commenced its reign in Japan. After all, in 
contrast to the more recent business, there were actually armed soldiery roving 
about the town and commandeering buildings in the name of the Revolution, 
or at least, of the new government that the officers were going to form; the 
Army had split in two, even if the insurgent portion was only a very small 
one, and the two portions were firing at each other; the strain was such in 
higher government circles that some of the authentic Cabinet Ministers found 
themselves unable to bear it and were suggesting surrender. But, and this 
is where we find the second point of resemblance, Tokyo during those few days 
was an extraordinarily pleasant city. We had been fed a nauseating amount 
of Fascist propaganda during the three or four years that culminated in the 
Incident, with the difficulty of breathing in an atmosphere of sanity usual in 
such cases, and it was all that some of us could do not to think the Army 
was divine and infallible as it said it was. 

I remember distinctly that the Incident put a stop to all that. While 
it lasted, the Army subsided into being an ordinary army again and an army, 
moreover, that had misbehaved, that had incurred the Imperial displeasure, 
that could not keep its young officers from going round murdering people, 
that, in a word, was all that an army should not be. The people, as during 
the more recent events, were not at all amused; but neither were they excited, 
and business went on exactly as before except in restricted parts of the city 
where the heaviest fighting was expected to take place. They were, if any- 
thing, happier than they had been for years and looked more human, because 
it is hard to be forced to believe, or pretend to believe, in legends that are 
not at least three hundred years old, and the Army legend had vanished. Nor 
did the heavy fighting take place. The Army had been threatening for all 
those years in the intervals of playing at being the Fathers of the People; and 
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when the threat had at last been carried out, it ended in the way it did, like 
a very small piece of fireworks. What is more, the legend never came back. 
If factors rather more formidable than the Army had bargained for (though 
they certainly paved the way for them) did after all force the country into 
war five years later, and a régime more inefficient and oppressive than even a 
Cabinet composed entirely of young officers could ever have conceived, the 
Army as the Fathers of the People no longer gathered any votes. They were 
schemers that subtler schemers could make use of, or tyrants to be feared, and 
our hearts may have been with the men decimating themselves on various 
battlefields; but from 1936 onwards, if an Army man said he was a Father of 
the People, we knew what to think. In fact, I seem to remember they gave 
up the practice, because it sounded too hollow even to them. 

It seems to me that the same thing has happened after the recent events. 
The legend that has been smashed this time is not, of course, that of the Army, 
long ago exploded, nor is it, as some people might think, that of the Students; 
or at least, it is something of which the Students form only a small and minor 
part, by which I mean the legend of the Intellectuals. One cannot easily 
trace the growth of this legend, but the fact remains that this has been gather- 
ing greater and greater force ever since the end of the war, and finally become 
the nuisance nobody could afford to ignore of these recent years and more 
recent months. The Intellectuals gave ruling on every question; they were 
infallible, and had the solution for everything, if only people would listen to 
them; and many people were inclined to, to the extent at least of somehow 
lacking the courage ever to contradict them, even if what they were saying 
was manifestly insane. They supported the Socialists, probably the ineptest 
political party since the factions in the Parliament of the Polish kingdom which 
dismembered the kingdom....and this time they laid it down that the new 
Security Pact with America had to be opposed at all costs, and pledged their 
own precious lives for the cause. The Pact passed the Diet, without thereby 
inviting a hail of Russian H-Bombs as the Intellectuals, and also the Russians, 
had predicted. It made everything they continued to say sound hollow, for 
there the facts were. They could say that they were still infallible, that the 
police had massacred the students, that the Russian H-Bomb had been sabotaged 
by the Hungarians....now we know. Of course, as in 1936, forces rather more 
considerable than academic cerebration might even now be leading us, this 
time toward a Revolution; but the signs of that would have to be poverty, 
apathy, tyrannical oppression and general cussedness, which we do not see. 
All we see is that the air has been cleared, or is clearing very rapidly. 
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On Retranslation 


Edward Seidensticker 





IGHT or nine years ago I translated a tenth-century journal called the 
Kager6 Nikki or Gossamer Diary. I had in those days an exuberantly 
free notion of what a translation was, and did not mind helping my 

authoress when on occasion her ability to express herself seemed to falter. I 
did after all have the precedent of Dr. Arthur Waley, who, at least in his im- 
portant translations from the Japanese, has never minded a bit of trimming 
here, a bit of padding there, to make his originals more coherent and pungent. 

A year or so ago UNESCO told me that it would not mind sponsoring 
a republication of the translation, but that my exuberance had taken me 
altogether too far. I ought to consider reworking it. Curious to see how the 
translation would look now, with sober middle age in sight or even closer, and 
certain that without some such prodding as this I would never get around to 
examining it, I agreed. The reworking has been going on for some weeks now. 
It was delayed by the “people’s movement” of May and June, which was very 
harassing; but now it approaches completion, and the time has come to consider 
whether or not the time has been well spent. 

I think it has not, for a minor reason and a major reason. The first 
is that the original translation contains just the wrong number of mistakes. 
I do not think that they are sufficiently numerous to make it a bad translation, 
and I suspect that most translations, and know that certain translations which 
have become classics, contain as many. Yet they are sufficiently numerous to 
impress those who will make use of the Handy Guide to Gossamer Howlers I 
am providing in the retranslation. There are places where I have wild geese 
wintering when they should be summering, poems I have attributed to ladies 
when closer scrutiny shows them to be by gentlemen, passages where a little 
more persistence in probing through apparently dead verbiage would have 
revealed traces of life. There is one very discomfiting passage in which, be- 
cause of impatience with a garbled text, I have a hot-blooded young man ad- 
vancing. Through the mists of a millennium, he now seems to be retreating. 
The consequences are serious for the honor of the lady to or from whom the 
movement takes place, and I should have been more careful. 
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This is the minor reason, however. I take comfort in the belief that 
those who have grappled with similar texts will understand, and refrain from 
writing gleeful reviews. If they do write such, may they one day be shamed 
into revisions of their own youthful products. 

The other reason is far more serious. It has to do with the impossi- 
bility of explaining to the general reader, for whom all of us like to think we 
are working, that there can be many translations of the same passage, rather 
different from one another but none of them wrong. The range of variation 
is severely limited, it is true, when one is translating some such exhortation 
as “No Smoking” or “Drive on the Left in the United Kingdom and Ireland;” 
but it can be rather broad when Heian Japanese is being put into English, 
and this for two reasons. 

In the first place, there are passages that no one really understands, and 
everyone has his own view of. The diary closes with a group of poems the 
authorship of which is hopelessly obscure. Clearly they are exchanged by 
persons of two sexes. The same couple, two couples, several couples? Radiant 
young lovers or persons bored with marriage? If the former, the tone is clearly 
earnest (“sincere”); if the latter, it must be ironic. If there are two couples, 
some poems may be sincere, others ironic; and if a multitude of couples, a 
person must leap back and forth with the greatest agility between sincerity 
and irony. All of these interpretations are possible, and, unless someone comes 
up with a less fragmentary text, no one can be sure which is correct. 

No one can even be sure what the title of the diary means. Until now 
there have been two theories: a kagerd is a delicate kind of insect, or it is one 
of those refractory shimmerings you see om a warm day. Recently a gentleman 
has borrowed a leaf from Dr. Waley and informed us, in a new text brought 
out by the proud Iwanami Shoten, that kageré means “gossamer.” Gossamer 
in Webster’s first sense: “A film of cobwebs floating in the air in calm, clear 
weather.” There is no evidence that kageré has ever meant this, or that the 
Gossamer Diary and its author, Lady Gossamer, are anything but products of 
Dr. Waley’s resourceful mind. The Iwanami gentleman has stated his position 
with such firmness, however, that anyone who rejects his cobwebs will be 
spurned by Iwanami and all its instruments. 

One need have little fear that the instruments of Iwanami will get at 
that general reader of translations. In any case, the variations possible because 
of obscurities in the text are less difficult to explain than variations possible 
because every translator has his own idea of what he is up to. Unless a 
translation is hopelessly inaccurate—has people advancing all over the place 
when they should be retreating—it cannot be judged apart from the translator’s 
aims. Does he wish to give literary pleasure in a translation of a work that 
gave literary pleasure, even if he must sometimes abandon its precise words; 
or does he wish to give the precise words to someone who may or may not be 
able to read the original himself, and may or may not be able to guess how 
they add up to literary pleasure? It is a very enviable translator who does 
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not have to make the choice, and probably he does not exist among translators 
from classical Japanese to modern English. Dr. Waley may be taken as an 
example of a sensitive writer who has made the first choice, Drs. Shively, 
Reischauer, and Yamagiwa as examples of scrupulous scholars who have made 
the second. 

Most of the revisions in my Kageré are to be explained by the fact that, 
without thinking to earn for myself the characterization “scrupulous,” I have 
wavered somewhat from Dr. Waley’s pole toward that of the other three 
gentlemen. The literary effect of the translation no longer seems as all- 
important as it once did, especially since the style of the original is not always 
above reproach. If, to cite but one small example, everything from spring 
greenery to a dead parent is “touching” in the original, well, there may also 
be a certain monotony in the responses recorded in the translation. There 
may be, but the main point, and the main reason for misgivings about offering 
the translation to the waiting world, remains the same; everything from the 
products of Dr. Waley to those of the three academic gentlemen is permissible. 
Incompetence is not permissible, however, and inconsistency is not—starting out 
with a set of aims and failing to attain them or to stick by them. 

Let the general reader be given a sort of touchstone. 

UNESCO’s misgivings about the earlier translation seem to be based 
entirely on the first paragraph. (For perhaps similar reasons, Iwanami’s cobweb 
man has criticized the first and last paragraphs of Book 1. In the second 
instance he finds the translation wanting because kagerd is not translated 
“gossamer.”) It happens that the first paragraph is one of the vaguest and yet 
most pathetically effective in the whole diary. Eight years ago I thought to 
start off with a wallop. The pity of things would be there, however cavalier 
the treatment of the specific words. The tenth century would be made to 
speak directly to the twentieth century. 

Here, with fairly scrupulous literalness, is one of the more puzzling 
remarks in that paragraph: “She thought that she would write even of her 
own not-human position, and people would think it strange, and it would be 
an example for those who asked: “The well-placed people of the world?’ ” 

In the original translation it comes out thus: “Perhaps, I think to my- 
self, the events of my own life, if I were to put them down in a journal, might 
attract attention, and indeed those who have been misled by the romancers 
might find in it a description of what the life of a well-placed lady is really 
like.” 

In the new translation it will probably be something like this: “Perhaps, 
she said to herself, even the story of her own dreary life, set down in a journal, 
might be of interest, and it might also answer a question: had that life been 
one befitting a well-born lady?” 

Both amplifications of that enigmatic question seem valid, and certainly 
some amplification is necessary. I now favor the latter because it contains the 
stronger touch of self-pity, and is therefore more in keeping with the mood of 
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the whole. “Lady Gossamer” is not one to make her point by restraint and 
discreet withdrawal. She comes right out and asks for tears when she wants 
them. 

But though I now favor the second, the choice is not an easy one to 
make. It requires a fundamental decision on how much the translator may 
tamper with the words of the original to avoid lowering its worth—affronting 
its dignity, so to speak. Self-pity is not and has not been considered as re- 
prehensible an emotion in Japan as it is considered in the West. Never were 
there louder sobs of it than in such Kabuki plays as Sendai-hagi and Terakoya, 
and the greatest figure in Japanese literature, the Shining Genji, is always 
sighing over himself. 

Quite simply, this note of self-pity cannot have had the effect on the 
tenth-century reader of Japanese that it has on the twentieth-century reader 
of English. Should the passage then be toned down so that, though he loses 
the words that are probably nearest the original sense, the reader does not take 
it in the wrong spirit? Or should he be asked to accommodate himself a little 
to his tenth-century authoress? Should he be told that this is how she was, 
and that, being the child of a most alien tradition, he must not ask her to be 
different? 

One would have thought that in the retranslation my choice was made 
in that first paragraph, and must be final. Unfortunately these choices are not 
easy to stand by, and if I began moving in the direction of the three scrupulous 
professors, the sharp-eyed reader will find me from time to time wandering 
back in the direction of Dr. Waley. A chuckle at some particularly cunning 
excision or interpolation, a brief bout of conscience, a murmur of conviction 
that my authoress would not have wished it otherwise—and the translation has 
gone unrevised. The inconsistency is more reprehensible than the mistakes, and 
potential reviewers, those who take their duties seriously, are warned to be on 
the watch for it. 
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A Sketch of the 


Development of Japanese Law’ 


Ben Bruce Blakeney 


T will be found, as we contemplate the development of Japanese law, that 
the chronicle is one in which recurs the motif of an importation and 
assimilation, a “reception,” of foreign laws. This, if it cannot indeed be 

affirmed to have been the chief formative influence on modern Japanese law, 
has at the least been the most dramatic—and doubtless, if explored with the 
necessary patience and ability, would prove one of the most rewarding avenues 
to -omprehension of the national character. Without professing to be possessed 
of that scholarship, or to have employed the patience, I have nevertheless chosen 
in this sketch to discuss the development of law in Japan with special reference 
to the respective contributions of native and imported law. 

The receptions of foreign law in Japan to date number, as will be seen, 
three: once a law of Chinese, twice of European, origin. Between the first of 
these and the latter two was a long span of native law. I am devoting the most 
of my space here to sketching the two latest of these periods, that long sway 
of native law, and the period of European law which follows; and as between 
these two I shall devote rather more space to the former, as being less known 
and less accessible to foreign scholars. I have made little attempt at this time 
to draw conclusions beyond the broad and obvious ones. 

It may be worth bearing in mind, when considering this subject, that, 
as a great scholar has pointed out, reception of a foreign law may be postulated 
to have political objectives. “The reception of Chinese law in Japan since 
the seventh century was a concomitant of the policy of consolidating the position 
of the Emperor by making him supreme over the land and the people instead 
of primus inter pares as he had been under the old clan system. The elaborate 
Chinese legal system, aside from its cultural superiority over the primitive law 
then prevailing in Japan, was marked by the underlying political ideal of an 


With but minor alterations, this essay has been left in its original form, that of a lecture delivered to 
the Asiatic Society of Japan on September 10, 1951. Nothing has occurred in the interim to cause the 
author to feel it necessary to alter any of the views then expressed. 
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absolute monarch surrounded by a hierarchy of able administrators subordinate 
to him. The adoption of Continental law in nineteenth-century Japan had 
similar political objectives: consolidating the revived direct rule of the Emperor 
over the entire land and the whole people which had been subject to some 300 
clan lords, and throwing off the shackles on Japan’s external sovereignty. 
The present reception of Anglo-American law has also a political objective but 
of an entirely different kind: building up a democratic polity predicated not 
on the sovereignty of the Emperor but on the sovereignty of the People.”? 


THE PERIOD OF NATIVE LAW ( -700) 


We commence with the theistic and legendary periods in which there is, 
of course, no law in any true sense. In the Kojiki, the Nihongi and other 
chronicles of mythological and protohistorical times are to be found fragments 
of such divine commands and precepts as constitute the only “law” of any 
primitive people. These, while not differing in any material respect from the 
similar creations of other peoples, at the same time seem to have had no dis- 
cernible influence in the shaping of Japanese law of later eras. I therefore 
pass from that age, merely referring the curious to the legends for particulars. 

It is at the middle of the first millenium of the Christian era, with the 
influx of a new civilization from China, that our records of Japanese law and 
legal institutions begin. For some centuries before that time, indeed, Japan 
had been not uncivilized: agricultural and military arts were cultivated, inter- 
course was maintained with Korea; there was private ownership of land, it seems, 
primogeniture was in force and—the ultimate stigma of the civilized—a system 
of taxation was in operation. But of records of any laws or legal institutions 
there is none. What law there was remained, until the end of the period, 
purely customary—unwritten—with a few exceptions in the field of public 
law. Of these exceptions the most notable is the Seventeen-Article Constitu- 
tion? of Shétoku-Taishi, of 604. Even Shétoku-Taishi’s Constitution it is possible 
to dismiss as not law in a true sense—it contains no penal sanctions, consisting 
largely of moral or ethical maxims, nor was it ever formally promulgated, 
being intended rather for the education and instruction of officials than as a 
positive law addressed to the people. In the early stages of law, however, law 
and morals are not clearly differentiated; nor has publication ever been a 
characteristic of law in Japan until the latest period. 


THE PERIOD OF CHINESE LAW (701-1231) 


Attendant upon the Taika Reforms of the mid-seventh century came the 
introduction into Japan of Chinese law. The first fruit of this process was the 
Omi Ritsuryé ZC#4:, so called because promulgated at the Court then at 
Otsu, in Omi. The term ritsuryé, to be encountered frequently in the 
subsequent history of Japanese law, comprehends a penal code (ritsu) and an 
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administrative (ry6). ‘The codes of Omi, issued in 667, forty-six years after 
the death of Shétoku-Taishi, are lost to us, their existence being known only 
from an allusion in the memoirs of Fujiwara no Kamatari, and their contents 
are unknown. They appear to have been true statutes, in twenty-two articles. 
The Omi Ritsuryé was revised during the years 681-692, and re-promulgated 
by Jit6 Tenné, that text likewise being lost. 

We therefore date the period of Chinese law from 701, the year of the 
first Japanese replica of Chinese codes the content of which is known to us 
today. Even this statement is not quite accurate; although 701, the first year 
of Taihd, saw the promulgation of the great Taihd Ritsuryd XX #43, which 
nominally was to be the subsisting law of the country for five hundred years, 
its actual text, too, is not extant. We have, however, the text of a revision, 
the Y6rd Ritsuryd #2743, which introduced but minor changes. The 
Ritsury6 has six volumes of the penal and eleven of the administrative code, 
together with supplementary rules and regulations known as kyaku #% and 
shiki XX. The Ritsuryd was, after the Y6rd Ritsuryd, little modified by 
further legislation, though its kyakushiki were, in the two centuries following 
its enactment, twice revised, the three editions being spoken of collectively as 
the Sandai Kyakushiki ={t#xt. The Ritsury6é and its successors were formally 
published and widely publicized. 

The Ritsuryé6, being copied bodily from the laws of T’ang—laws bear- 
ing the polish of a thousand years—was formal in arrangement and expression, 
and utterly Chinese in philosophy. These qualities were in the end to bring 
about the desuetude of the Ritsury6. To mention a few only of the chief 
points contained in it, there was the abolition of hereditary office-holding in 
favor of appointment for merit; the laws of family-relationship which still 
largely prevail were established, as were those of marriage and divorce, adop- 
tion and succession. Primogeniture was abolished in favor of freedom of 
testation, and in many other ways the indigenous customary law was modified. 
The organization of the State was modeled largely on the Chinese, Confucian, 
type of society. Little was decreed in the field of private law. 

Although nominally retaining their vigor for some five hundred years, 
in actuality the laws of the Ritsuryéd gradually fell into disfavor, and so into 
oblivion, because they were not consonant with the condition of the country 
and the customs and aspirations of the people—the aspirations, among others, 
to own land, to have recognized caste, or to avoid military conscription. The 
Ritsury6 was, moreover, not intelligible nor sympathetic to the people by 
reason of its artificiality and its stilted formality of language and concept. It 
was therefore gradually supplanted by the native customs which, antedating its 
adoption, enjoyed a recrudescence among the people. 

The attempt at acclimatization of Chinese law, if in the end largely 
a failure, did leave some permanent marks on Japanese law. Such are the 
concept of a written law, which has always retained considerable vitality; a 
legal terminology; and, most significant perhaps, the Confucian concept of law 
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as the rulers’ technique for educating the people. From this last may have 
derived the persistent Japanese view of life as being a matter rather of “duties” 
than of “rights.” 


THE PERIOD OF FEUDAL LAW (1232-1867) 


1. The Kamakura and Muromachi Bakufu (1232-1602) 

The revolution which brought about the establishment of the Kamakura 
Bakufu or Shogunate of Minamoto no Yoritomo, in 1192, and the imposition 
upon Japan of a feudalism which was to last with but minor variations for 
almost seven hundred years, had also its inevitable effect upon the law. From 
the establishment of the Bakufu Yoritomo and his successors had been issuing 
laws for the buke or militzry ciass, together with certain hanketsurei (“Rules 
for Decision”); and in the first year of Jéei, 1232, the regent H6jé Yasutoki 
promulgated a new code designed to collate those laws and other usages of the 
new military class, and to reconcile them with the Ritsuryéd. In general, the 
Ritsury6 was to remain in force for the Court and its Nobles, with the new 
Jéei Shikimoku® AXXHA applying to the buke. The Shikimoku was notable 
for its simplicity, its straightforwardness and conciseness and its practical 
character, by contrast with the artificial technicality of the Ritsury6—it was 
intended to express in law the characteristics of the samurai. By reason of these 
qualities, the Shikimoku gradually gained the ascendency over the Ritsuryd, 
until by the end of the period it was accepted as the universal law of the 
country. 

The Jéei Shikimoku is quite possibly unique among legal codes in 
having been apostrophized in poetry. A well-known haiku, attributed com- 
monly but (according to the authorities) without basis to Bashd, runs: 


Meigetsu no 4% AD 
Izuru ya go-jii- Hi 3S 
Tkka-j6! Et—7% 


How like unto the rising of the autumn moon— 
The Code of Fifty-one Articles! 


The Jéei Shikimoku reintroduced private ownership and transfer of land, 
facilitated the sale and pledge of property, liberalized the laws of divorce and 
adoption, and otherwise reverted to the old customs. Its spirit is that of 
combining justice with convenience; judges were required to subscribe an 
oath attached to the Code, to the effect that “In court the judge should never 
suffer his private sentiments to affect his decision. He should speak out what- 
ever he considers just and whatever he knows, without fear of what opinion 
his colleagues or powerful officials may form of him.” The chief judicial 
court—though it had other functions than judicial—of the régime was the 
Monchijo [\if, which dated from 1184 and survived throughout the Ashi- 
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kaga Period. The fall of the Minamoto and the establishment of the Ashikaga 
Bakufu had little effect on the law. In 1336 the Shégun Takauji issued some 
amendments to the H6jé code, known as the Kemmu Shikimoku #@KXH; but 
these were of slight importance, being concerned chiefly with the organization 
of the State. 

The Shikimoku of the Kamakura and Muromachi Bakufu were never 
published. From this time forward we find the concept of law as a body of 
administrative regulations for the guidance of officials in ruling the people, 
which need not be made known to the people. This idea, together with the 
substantial contents of the Shikimoku, carries forward into our second sub- 
period of the feudal law, to which we now turn. 

2. The Edo Bakufu (1603-1867) 

We treat the Tokugawa Era, for law purposes, as being merely a division 
of the feudal period; and so it is if we regard the subject from the points of 
view of the basis, the purpose, or the form of law. It is, however, an era 
well deserving of being given a separate treatment if we concentrate our 
attention on such factors as the remarkable, if unconscious, emergence during 
the period of modern concepts and forms of law—a development paralleling 
that of feudal law elsewhere, and notably in England, and culminating in a 
judicial system so strikingly like that of the federal United States that it is to 
be wondered at that attention has apparently not heretofore been called to 
the resemblance. 

The law of the Tokugawa Era has been exhaustively studied in a work 
which, if it were available for consultation, would render superfluous any 
discussion by me of the subject, but which unfortunately has been published 
in part only, and of which there seems no immediate prospect of further 
publication. The late John Henry Wigmore,‘ one of the most original legal 
geniuses of any time, passed three years as a professor of law in Tokyo, in 
the 1890’s; and during that time he made a collection of materials which 
eventually (the work of translation and editing was still in progress at his 
death in 1943) extended to a proposed fourteen volumes of Law and Justice 
in Tokugawa Japan. Only two of the twenty parts which would have com- 
pleted this work were published; one, first in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan for 1892, later republished in book-form in 1941,5 and 
another® in book-form in 1943. In what I have to say hereafter concerning 
the law of this period, I am drawing very heavily on Dean Wigmore’s manu- 
script, access to which renders it presumptuous of me to make any pretensions 
to originality. 

Historically, it may be accurate or not to speak of Ieyasu as inheritor and 
continuator of the tradition of the earlier Bakufu of Minamoto and Ashikaga; 
but it is beyond doubt that he so regarded himself.?- Yoritomo was his mirror, 
Kamakura his model. Naturally enough, therefore, when Ieyasu turned his 
attention to providing a law for the Empire, he took as its basis the Jéei 
Shikimoku (the Kemmu Shikimoku and the Taihé Ritsuryéd being considered 
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also). But Ieyasu resembled Caesar and Bonaparte not only in generalship, 
but as well in statecraft. He was perspicacious enough to see that by a law he 
might do more—as in the event he did more—to consolidate his rule and 
control of the people than by arms or by stratagem. Scarcely three months 
had passed after his attainment of absolute military supremacy with the fall 
of Osaka Castle, when in September of 1615 Ieyasu and the Shégun Hidetada 
promulgated the three codes which for just over two hundred and fifty years 
served as what we may call the constitution of Japan. These three were the 
Buke Shohatto RRM, Kuge Shohatto ARMEM (otherwise the Kinchi 
Jémoku 4%) and Sdke Shohatto %RM%H—the Laws of Military Men, 
of Court Nobles and of Ecclesiastics respectively. It will be noted that even 
this complete revision and codification contains no law for the shomin, the 
common people; some were in fact issued a few years later,* but under 
a feudal absolutism it is of course unnecessary that there should be laws 
addressed to the commonalty, who are ruled not by law but by the command 
of their masters. The three Tokugawa Codes contain, indeed, little of private 
law at all; they are concerned chiefly with public law, with the definition of 
the duties of the three classes to which they are addressed, and above all with 
the relations of those classes to the Bakufu. Some ethical principles also are 
included. I shall not refer in detail to the contents of these documents, which 
are available in the publications of the Asiatic Society of Japan,® but shall later 
outline something of their place in Japanese law. It will suffice for now to say 
that, like the laws of the Kamakura Bakufu, those of Edo were thoroughly 
practical, simple and comprehensible, emphasizing always the subordination of 
the daimyé to the Bakufu. The issuance by the Bakufu of laws for the gov- 
ernance of the Court and the Court Nobles was an innovation—one, however, 
which the Nobles had brought upon themselves by going to such lengths of 
misconduct that the Emperor had confided to Ieyasu, a few years earlier (in 
1609), the investigation of the derelictions and the chastisement of the offenders. 
The pervading spirit of this first—as in general of the later—Tokugawa legisla- 
tion, was that of resistance to change, of following upon the ancient ways, of 
assuring the perpetuation of the Tokugawa primacy. As illustrative of this, I 
may quote from the so-called “Ieyasu’s Legacy,” which is in the main a house- 
law for the Shégun’s family, but contains also some public- and a few private- 
law principles, the language, “In all questions of policy, cherish precedent”; 
“It is forbidden to alter a faulty regulation if, through inadvertence, it has 
been left in force for fifty years”; “In the absence of precedent, the taking of 
new measures of any kind whatsoever is prohibited.” This spirit of follow- 
ing precedent is very important to our subject, and I shall return to it later. 

The public-law aspects of the Codes of 1615 can be succinctly stated: 
they were aimed always at maintenance of the polity established by Ieyasu. 
Thus the closing of the country, extirpation of the contaminating influence 
of Christianity, above all; the subjection of feudatories to the Bakufu; the 
safeguarding of the caste-system of shi-nd-ké-shd (warrior-farmer-artisan- 
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merchant); the restraint of competition and the furtherance of monopolies; the 
restriction of transfers of land to prevent accumulation—these were fundamen- 
tal principles. It is evident that in measure as the promotion of the caste- and 
family-systems succeeded, the growth of a complex system of private-law rela- 
tions would be discouraged; the Tokugawa legislation therefore contains little 
relating to private law. To epitomize that little, it facilitated the sale, transfer 
and hypothecation of land; by it divorce was again made available to the 
husband witbout the necessity of assigning cause therefor—this operation being 
performed by the delivery of a document of set form which ran to three and a 
half lines of writing, hence the term mikudari-han—while the wife might 
divorce only for the husband’s desertion or commission of grave crime; primo- 
geniture was firmly established, and the house-system made so rigid that junior 
members of a family might neither own property nor found new houses; the 
rules for adoption, moreover, were liberalized, that houses might be perpetuated. 
Beyond these general areas, private law was left largely to the concern of the 
various fiefs. 

Later legislation of the Edo Bakufu did not depart in any material 
particulars from this basic law. Revisions were not infrequent; particularly 
during the reign of the great and enlightened eighth Shogun, Yoshimune, there 
was a period of astonishing activity in the revision and recodification of the 
law. In this golden age—Kydkan no Chi"! BROW, it was called—studies 
conducted under the personal supervision of the Shégun’™ resulted first in a 
number of preliminary codifications'® based on the earlier Codes, translations 
of Chinese laws of T’ang and Ming, the Jéei Shikimoku, collations of all laws 
and edicts promulgated since the time of Ieyasu, and even the precedents of 
the Hydjésho (to be referred to later). Finally in 1742 appeared the great 
work, the Kujigata O-Sadamegaki 27j;#MH, composed of eighty-one articles 
of Ryd and one hundred three of Ritsu, which to the end of the Edo Period 
remained, with some further revisions, the basis of the legal structure of the 
nation. 

The political organization of Japan under the Tokugawa Bakufu ex- 
hibited many of the stigmata of what in modern times we should characterize as 
a federal system; and, as I have suggested, the solutions of some of the legal 
problems thereby raised resemble most strikingly those reached in the federal 
system of the United States. The Bakufu had succeeded in gathering into its 
hands the power over all matters affecting the country at large, and such 
things as the interrelations of fiefs, the direction of foreign affairs and of 
financial matters, the issuance of currency, military affairs, were controlled by 
it. With the internal administration and other affairs of the fiefs, however, 
it had no direct concern, and the Shégun never offered any interference in 
such matters except as they bore directly on national interests or appeared 
to have connection with any proposal of treason against or subversion of the 
Bakufu itself. This same division of labor is carried out in the field of law. 
The Bakufu, of course, prescribed the law, and established the judicial 
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machinery for enforcing it, within its own domains; to the daimydé was left, 
except in so far as general principles were laid down by the Hatto, the adoption 
and enforcement of law in matters affecting their own Sefs alone. Just as 
in the American federal system, however, it was eviden; that there were 
classes of legal cases which should not be left to the jurisdiction of one daimyd; 
such were cases dependent upon the interpretatiou or application of laws 
promulgated by the Bakufu itself, certain cases involving persons of high 
station, or cases of what the American lawyer would call “diversity of citizen- 
ship”—suits between residents of different fiefs, or between subjects of the 
Bakufu and those of other daimyd. '* Jurisdiction, appellate or original, over 
such classes of cases was reposed in the courts of the Bakufu. 

It will be wel! at this point to see in general what the judicial organiza- 
tion of the Edo times was. It is hardly necessary to say that our modern 
concept of separation of governmental powers into executive, legislative and 
judicial was not even dreamed of in that day in Japan, and that it must never 
be forgot that when I speak of “courts” and “judges” { am speaking of the 
judicial aspects of bodies and men who discharged other functions of State and 
to whom it never occurred that there was any sharp distinction among those 
various functions. In Edo itself, for example, the three officials who were the 
judges exercising the various branches of jurisdiction of which I shall treat— 
and who collectively constituted what I shall later refer to as the “Supreme 
Court” of the Bakufu—were responsible also for branches of the administration 
of the city an‘! other Bakufu territory; again, for example, these same officials 
not only, as judges in the modern concept, enforced the penal law by punishing 
crime, but also effectuated the policies of State by rewarding virtue. Having 
mentioned these points, I shall proceed in describing the judicial system of 
Tokugawa Japan to confine myseli to discussion of only the judicial aspects 
of these officials and organs. 

The judicial system of the Bakufu, so far as it related to Edo—naturally 
by far the most important part of the country*—may be outlined as follows. 
Within Edo itself were three different magistrates, known as the Kanjo- Hx, 
Machi- ® and Jisha- $#t Bugyd #7j. These were officials with jurisdictions 
clearly delimited, each of whom held a court in his own mansion. They 
ranked in ascending order as just listed, and there was a fairly well-established 
custom of promotion through those grades, in the case of meritorious service. 
(Further promotion from the position of Jisha-Bugyéd would be to Osaka-Jédai 
KiiGRK or Shoshidai PFA and finally to Rdji #, Councillor of State.) 

The Kanj6-Bugyé—usually translated “Financial Magistrate’’?*—had 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over Bakufu territory outside Edo, as well as 
over the fiefs in Kant6. The jurisdiction of the Edo Machi-Bugyé, or “City 
Magistrate,” was over Edo, in matters civil and criminal. The Jisha-Bugyé, 
the highest magistrate, had jurisdiction over territories of temples and shrines 
and their fiefs, and of suits by residents of fiefs outside Kant6 against residents 
of Edo. Without Edo there were in some other towns the Machi-Bugyé, with 
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like jurisdiction to that of the Edo Machi-Bugydé; elsewhere within the Bakufu 
domains were officials known as Daikan {('{, who exercised judicial (and also 
of course administrative) functions. All of these magistrates were men trained 
in the law; their offices were not hereditary to any extent, but were filled in 
general by appointment and promotion on a merit-basis (the normal progression 
being Daikan to Machi-Bugy6 outside Edo to Kanjé- or Edo Machi-Bugy6), and 
the appointees were, if meritorious, allowed long although not fixed tenure. 
The magistrates were generally ot the upper bushi class; the Jisha-Bugyé must 
be a fudai daimyé of ten thousand koku or upward of revenue, the Edo Machi- 
and Kanjé-Bugyé, hatamoto of one thousand koku or more. 

The decisions, within their respective jurisdictions, of Daikan and 
Bugyo of the various grades were in general final; but since before giving a 
decision the Daikan was required (save in trivial matters) to report the case 
and receive instructions from the Kanjé-Bugydé, and since each of the Bugyéd 
in deciding a case within his jurisdiction did so by reference to the Hydéjésho 
under his presidency, the purposes of an appeal were in fact achieved. There 
was a system of formal appeal in some few cases. The appellate tribunal— 
what we might not improperly designate the Supreme Court of the Bakufu— 
was the Hydjésho #7. This body consisted of the three Bugyd of Edo, 
joined on specified occasions by some of the Rdju and occasionally others"; 
established in 1635, by Iemitsu, it had its own chamber (at Tatsunokuchi, near 
Wadakuramon)'* and staff, and there were fixed hearing-days (these were 
settled, finally, at the 2nd, 11th and 2Ist of each month for shikijitsu XH— 
“formal hearings”’—and the 4th, 13th and 25th for the tachiaibi 1.22, when 
others than the Bugyd attended). The Hydjésho, in addition to hearing 
certain cases originating before the Bugyé of Edo, had a true appellate jurisdic- 
tion over other courts of the country. Appeals might be taken from Daikan 
or Machi-Bugyé when it was alleged that there had been a denial or a miscar- 
riage of justice, unconscionable delay in decision, corruption of officials, or 
conflict with the laws of the Bakufu. In certain cases also appeal lay to the 
Hy6jésho from the determinaiions of magistrates within the fiefs of the 
daimy6. The Hydjésho had jurisdiction as well over some other classes of 
cases: criminal, over persons of high station charged with crime; civil, chiefly 
in cases of “diversity of citizenship’—between parties under the jurisdiction 
of more than one Bakufu magistrate, residents of different fiefs, or residents of 
Bakufu territory and fiefs or chigydsho. 

But I must leave this subject, so interesting to a lawyer, and hasten on 
to a summation of the characteristics of the law of the Edo Period. This law, 
like so many other things in Japanese life and history, presents some strange 
contradictions. Historically, the Japanese legal system has been, says Dean 
Wigmore, the antithesis of the Anglo-American. With us the endeavor has 
been to eliminate in individual cases mere moral, or ethical, considerations, 
and to regard law as being a science of fixed rules and strict principles. Japa- 
nese justice, on the other hand, exhibited a tendency to “consider all the 
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circumstances of individual cases, to confide the relaxation of principles to 
judicial discretion, to balance the benefits and disadvantages of a given course, 
not for all time in a fixed rule, but anew in each instance—in short, to make 
justice personal, not impersonal.”'® This tendency—not confined in its inci- 
dence to the Edo Period—is one which will be recognized as running all through 
Japanese life. Yet it existed even in the Edo Period in antinomy with other 
principles, subsisting side by side with it, which stem from the feudal character 
of the law. Thus, “Ieyasu’s Legacy” lays it down that when two samurai 
dispute too vigorously their boundary-line, the estate is to be confiscated*®; 
guilty and innocent are punished alike, it being the duty of samurai not to 
disturb the peace or their lord’s tranquillity of mind. Again, there is the 
example cited by Brinkley”! of a law which provided that in a suit between 
parent and son, judgment should always go for the parent without regard to the 
plea offered by the son, whose unfiliality in opposing his father’s wishes must 
work a forfeiture of any legal rights which he might have. These feudal bases 
of the law appear at every point. The common people were restrained and 
punished with the severity characteristic of feudalism everywhere. The dis- 
pensing of justice was a boon of the lord to his vassal, not a right of the subject; 
it was the duty of the subject not to annoy his lord by litigiousness. The law 
encouraged in every way the settlement of disputes by conciliation—indeed, 
Tokugawa policy made it the duty of officials always to settle cases before they 
reached court. This is of course but the expression of the Japanese nature, 
their desire to make things smooth and tranquil on the surface and to evade 
obstacles, their “quietism’—or, if we may adopt Mr. Van Vechten’s witty 
definition, they are Pyrrhonists, they doubt whether it is worth-while to contend 
against the course of events. As against the history of the Anglo-American 
and other European peoples, of long struggle for rights, Japanese history ex- 
hibits no more than a complaisant submission to tyranny. It is thus natural 
that Tokugawa justice required of the litigant the exhausting of every possi- 
bility of conciliation before it would admit him to the courts. Once there, 
however, he received a justice which was scrupulously calculated to decide 
indifferently between man and man; as I have mentioned, this was designedly 
planned by Ieyasu and some of his successors as one of the chief means of 
strengthening the Bakufu. 

It has often been thought that the law of the Tokugawa can be summed 
up by the famous maxim, “The people must obey, but must not know, the 
law.”* It is true that there was no publication as such of the laws; and even 
that at times more or less serious efforts were made to keep knowledge of them 
confined to a small class. Thus, the Kujigata O-Sadamegaki contains the ad- 
monition “Not to be seen by any but magistrates”; the injunction to secrecy 
was common in all Tokugawa legislation, and there are records of punish- 
ments imposed for publication even of the dates for holding court. Given the 
view of laws as being addressed to officials to instruct them how to treat those 
subjects upon whom the law operated, this outlook is natural enough; it was 
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felt, moreover, that permitting the people to know the details of the penal 
laws would be but to invite them, so to say, to the commission of crime upon 
payment therefor. In practice, however, this secrecy extended only to those 
provisions of law fixing the punishments for crime; the prohibitory provisions 
were made known, usually at fixed intervals orally by village headmen or 
similar functionaries. 

It is in the field of private law that we find the most interesting develop- 
ment of Tokugawa law. As has been seen, little private law in the form of 
legislation had appeared, the written law being concerned almost wholly with 
public law. Nevertheless, a fairly elaborate and highly-developed body of 
private law came to exist; and it is almost wholly one of precedent. As 
Dean Wigmore has pointed out,?* it is only the English and the Japanese 
among the legal systems of history which developed bodies of judge-made law; 
and the process was very similar in the two countries. Deference to precedent 
having been such an important tenet of the entire Tokugawa polity, it was 
perhaps but natural that its private law should have developed in that way— 
though it did so contrary to the expectations of Ieyasu, who when asked his 
sanction for the compilation and publication of the decisions of a famous judge 
of his day, refused it on the ground that to publish precedents would be to 
stereotype the law. The judge-made law which grew up was founded, just as 
in England, on custom—the local customs of the people. It is this body of 
case-law which constitutes the bulk of the great work of Dean Wigmore’s to 
which I have referred, and of which part was published by the Asiatic Society 
of Japan in 1892; so completely did it reorient Japanese law that there is to 
be found in all the Wigmore precedents no reference to a Chinese book. These 
customs which were its basis of course varied from fief to fief, from district to 
district, but from them as a whole developed a homogeneous jurisprudence, and 
taken altogether they make up a considerable body of law. It was in the ap- 
plication of this “common law” that some of the judges of the Edo Period 
gained fame—the one best known today being Ooka Echizen no Kami Tada- 
suke, who was Edo Machi-Bugy6é from 1717 to 1736 and Jisha-Bugyé 1736-1748, 
and some of whose judgments as preserved in the Ooka Seidan are still well 
known to the Japanese school-child. These judgments show that the law of 
the Edo times recognized and protected property, contract and person, and 
went about the doing of justice between man and man, in a manner which 
we can regard as differing only in details from our own.** 

Finally, I may add that there were no lawyers—they being regarded, as 
in some periods in countries more familiar to us, as undesirable gentry whose 
only function was the stirring up of litigation. In all the kujiyado provided 
for the accommodation of litigants and witnesses, there were however gedai, 
who occupied themselves with giving counsel in the drawing of papers, and 
even with advising in court; the practice grew up, also, of sending represent- 
atives to present cases in place of the parties, and these dai became to an 
extent professional advocates. 
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THE PERIOD OF EUROPEAN LAW (1868- ) 


1. Continental Law (1868-1945) 

The ubiquitous and fundamental changes attendant upon the opening 
of Japan, the abolition of feudalism and entry into the society of nations, 
which no aspect of the national life escaped, Japanese law did not escape. The 
history of the legal development of the period is well known, and is available 
in an authoritative publication in English*®; I shall therefore summarize it but 
briefly. Although the original plan, at the Restoration, had been to resuscitate 
the old Chinese-inspired native law (the Penal Code of 1870, in force until 
1873, did in fact do this), from as early as 1870 foreign laws also were being 
studied—translation of the French Civil Code began in that year—and from 
1875 a commission for compilation of a civil code was at work. The same 
year saw the establishment of the Daishin-in, the Court of Cassation, which 
may be considered as marking the beginning of a new concept of law. From 
that time until the final adoption of the Civil Code of 1898 the atmosphere of 
the legal world of Japan was laden with a stimulating curiosity to know the 
law of foreign lands, with an earnestness to fashion of the best of that law a 
new system for Japan, and with controversy over the means by which this could 
best be achieved. All agreed that a modern law must be developed, for two 
reasons: to be rid of the burden of extraterritoriality,*° and to unify the nation 
by substituting for the fragmentary and diverse law of the fiefs a uniform and 
national one. The controversy was chiefly whether the new law should reflect 
that of France, of Germany, or of England. French law had an advantage in 
the person of a distinguished French jurist, Gustave-Emile Boissonade de 
Fontarbie, who served for many years as advisor to the Department of Justice; 
but German finally prevailed—owing in considerable part, no doubt, to Prussia’s 
having been taken as the basic model for the new Constitution and State. It 
is interesting to note, however, the eclecticism which the Japanese Six Codes 
represent: although predominantly German, the Civil Code embodies (as Baron 
Hozumi, one of the Drafting Committee, tells us in the pages of his book) the 
results of study of codes or laws of no fewer than thirty foreign jurisdictions, 
ranging as widely as Switzerland, Spain, Montenegro, New York, Louisiana and 
India, as well as of compilations of precedents under the Bakufu.*? 

With the search for a new law went the institution of university instruc- 
tion in foreign laws. Professor Boissonade, the German Roesler, the Americans 
Henry T. Terry at Tokyo Imperial University (1877-1884, 1894-1912) and 
Wigmore at Keiéd University (1889-1892), are honored pioneers. In the govern- 
ment service also labored some of these—Boissonade and Roesler (who was largely 
responsible for the Commercial Code)—and others, such as the Briton Piggott, 
employed to advise Prince It6 in the drafting of the Constitution, and the 
American Henry Willard Denison, for thirty-four years (1880-1914) the trusted 
advisor of the Foreign Ministry. From that time foreign law has always been 
an important subject of study in the faculties of law of Japanese universities.?* 
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The introduction of European law entailed great changes in Japanese 
juristic and philosophic modes of thought. Foremost among these we may put 
the concept of law as being a command addressed direct to the people—a 
concept which first appears in the revised Penal Code of 1873. The law so 
addressed to them presented them with the revolutionary notions of the 
modern society of the Western world: absolute ownership of property, freedom 
of person and of contract, liability as a correlative of fault, jural relations 
founded on rights than on duties—the foundation-stones of the Civil Code of 
1898. In a word, European law brought to Japan the liberal individualism 
underlying modern Western civilization. It was a strong medicine for the ills 
of the feudal society, and one not easily digested. The new penal system, 
meanwhile, to an extent abandoned the old inquisitorial for the modern accu- 
satorial method of procedure. 

Among branches of the law affected little or not at all by the introduc- 
tion of codes based on European law, the law of the family and of succession 
were prominent. The Oriental family-unit—the “house,” as it becomes in the 
language of the law—was too firmly rooted in Japanese life to be extirpated at 
a stroke in favor of the looser Western “family.” Between the individualistic 
philosophy pervading the new Codes generally and the submergence of the 
individual in the family carried on by the law of the house and of succession 
is an obvious polarity, one never satisfactorily resolved so long as Japan’s society 
and her law remained unchanged. Nevertheless, Japanese customs were on the 
whole reconciled with the imported law in a way which may serve as a model 
for the wholesale reception of a foreign body of law. 

2. Anglo-American Law (1946- ) 

The latest period of Japanese law is a continuation of that of reception 
of European law in the sense that it involves the reception of another law of 
European origin, that of England and America. This may well prove, however 
—it is much too early as yet to pass any judgment on the question—to be 
entitled to rank as a major division of the legal history of Japan. The Anglo- 
American law—and in particular the American law, which has contributed the 
great bulk of the transfusion received since the end of World War Il—differs 
almost as much from that of Germany and France as do those from the law of 
the Bakufu. The Japanese judicial world is today again in ferment, trying 
to comprehend and assimilate the large importations of American law which 
have come to them either of deliberate choice or by the force of circumstances. 

Most fundamental of the new concepts, and most revolutionary, is that 
of the rule of law; Japan traditionally has been the land of the rule of persons, 
of the commands of loyalty. Whether chiikun aikoku—loyalty to one’s lord and 
love of one’s country—and the rule of law are incompatible principles, and if 
so which will win out, must remain to be seen; there is certainly no preponder- 
ance of evidence as yet that government under law has a real meaning to the 
Japanese citizen. The new forms and substance of the revised criminal law and 
procedure seem more readily acceptable to the nation as a whole—though the 
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procurator is inclined to remain sceptical whether we in America can ever 
convict of crime under laws so favorable to the criminal defendant. The 
principle of separation of governmental powers**—-with its peculiarly American 
development of judicial review, “diametrically opposed,” as has been pointed 
out,2° “to the Confucian moral and political traditions,” and in consequence 
subversive of the mysterious kokutai formerly so much discussed—is another 
revolutionary departure. The whole public law of Japan, in short, has under- 
gone a metamorphosis more real and more far-reaching in the consequences 
which it suggests than at either of the earlier periods of reception of foreign 
law. 

In the field of private law, there has been less dramatic, but still not 
negligible, change. Certain branches of the law have sustained direct and con- 
siderable alterations—as witness the Company Law, now remodeled largely 
on the American pattern. What the demoralization of defeat in war, following 
upon long exposure to the modern world, has done in fact to the Japanese 
family has been acknowledged and legitimated by legislation making the in- 
dividual the unit of society; the “house” is gone, equality of the sexes—on paper 
—is established. Certain other acts of law-making, socialistic in tendency, per- 
formed by order of the victor nations, have public-law implications: the dis- 
persal of the Zaibatsu, the agrarian reforms, are intended to eradicate remnants 
of feudalism. 

This latest reception of foreign law has been accomplished in haste, and 
it is beyond question that the nation and its society—its judges and lawyers, 
as well—have not grown to it as yet. Much more experimentation, revision, 
study, will be needed before the wheat of those “reforms” which were needed 
and useful can be finally separated from the chaff of such as were ill-advised or 
unnecessary. 

Beyond such considerations is the question whether a foreign law can 
ever successfully be adopted into an alien polity. This was the subject-matter of 
the classic debate, in nineteenth-century Germany, between the savants Thibaut 
and Savigny. The school of natural law says that law is founded in reason, 
that it embodies an innate human perception of right and wrong, and that 
it is therefore of relevance universally—in which case the German Civil Code or 
the Constitution of the United States can serve Japan equally. The historical 
school maintains that law, like language, is a product of the national character 
and history, and that a law sprung from the experience of one people cannot 
be expected to serve another people of different character and society. The 
scholars of Japan, contesting the same field in a milieu practical rather than 
academic, during the formation and adoption of their Codes founded on the 
Continental law, tentatively rcndered a decision in favor of natural law. Any 
decision more than tentative can hardly be said yet to have been arrived at. 
Perhaps we can look to Japan to resolve the problem, and to support its solution 
with proof, in future. 
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NOTES 


1. Takayanagi Kenzo, “Reception of Foreign Law in Japan,” address to the International 
Academy of Comparative Law, London, August 5, 1950 (Published in Seijikeizai Ronsd, Il, iii, 
2 (1951). 

2. Kempo Jishichijo M%+t%; it is to be found in the Nihon Shoki. A lecture by 
Sir George Sansom to the Asiatic Society of Japan on the Constitution was printed as “Japan’s 
First Constitution” (1938). 

8. Known also as Goseibai Shikimoku #jRMHXA- It has been translated by J. C. Hall 
in his “Japanese Feudal Laws, I. The Institutes of Judicature,” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan [hereinafter “T.A.S.J.”"] XXXIV, Pt. I, 1 (1960). 

4. Dean Wigmore (1863-1943), after taking his LL.B. with the famous class of 1887 
at the Harvard Law School, commenced as Professor of Anglo-American Law at Keid Univer- 
sity from 1889 to 1892 the academic career which culminated in his forty-two years as 
professor and Dean of the School of Law of Northwestern University. His monumental 
Treatise on the Anglo-American System of Evidence in Trials at Common Law (1904/5), which 
has been characterized as “the high-water mark of analytic jurisprudence,” is but the largest 
item in a prodigious output. His lifelong interest in Japanese law never flagged; until his 
death he was actively engaged in the final editing of Law and Justice in Tokugawa Japan, 
despite suspension by the war of its publication. 

5. Titled in the T.AS.J. “Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan,” it 
was republished by Kokusai Bunka Shinkdkai as “Part II. Contract: Civil Customary Law” 
of Law and Justice in Tokugawa Japan (1941). 

6. “Part VII. Persons: Civil Customary Law” (1943). 

7. See the so-called “Legacy of Ieyasu” (Ieyasu Goyuijd Hyakkajo AMPK BS), ¢-g., 
Art. 5; a translation may be found in Murdoch, A History of Japan, I11, 796 (1926), and it 
has been discussed by Grigsby in “The Legacy of Ieyasu,” T.A.S.J. II, 118 (1875). If spurious, 
the “Legacy” nevertheless expresses leyasu’s sentiments. 

8. The Gdson Hatio @#j}EHE of 1649, and the Edomachijii Sadame ye FR =|! and the 
Chénin no Jémoku BA o#RH of 1655. 

9. Hall, “Feudal Laws, III. The Tokugawa Legislation,” T.A.S.J. XXXVIII, Pt. EV, 
269 (1911), XLI, Pt. V, 683 (1913). 

10. “The Legacy of Ieyasu,” Arts. 100, 18, 17. 

Il. From the nengd, Kyoh6 and Kansei; hence, “the good government of Kydhd to 
Kansei.” 

12. Yoshimune took a great interest in everything pertaining to improvement of the 
administration of justice. In addition to participating in the codification-work, he gave detailed 
attention to the work of the courts, occasionally even deciding cases in person. 

13. Among these preliminary drafts were the Kajé Ruiten #&HWR, the Horitsu Ruiki 
ERMA, the Shin Chdsai Kyoritsu HBMAM, and the Gembunshiki TKR. 

14. The statement in the text is of course a great oversimplification of a complex 
situation. 

15. We may remind ourselves that the seats of the successive Bakufu had each, in 
its heyday, a population probably far in excess of that attained by any city of Europe until 
long afterward. So far as can be determined from the old records, the Kamakura of Yoritomo 
must have had a population of over 250,000, Miyako of the Muromachi Bakufu one of some 
1,300,000; and Edo by the early days of the Bakufu had already surpassed the million mark— 
at a time when the population of London is estimated (the Japanese were much earlier than 
Europe in the taking of the census) to have been from three to four hundred thousand. 

16. The office underwent a differentiation of functions, strikingly like that of the 
Exchequer in thirteenth-century England, into the kujigata 2}; and kattegata FH busi- 
ness—judicial and financial. 
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17. As Ometsuke, Shoshidai, Osaka-jidai, O-Sobashi ®@MjR and other ongoku-yakunin. 

18. The two offices—bansho—North and South, of the Edo Machi-Bugyé were, at the 
end, at Gofukubashimon and Sukiyabashimon. There were in fact, in accordance with the 
general practice of the Bakufu, plural officials in all these offices—four Kanjo-, two Machi- 
and at various times from two to four Jisha-Bugyd, who acted in alternate months. 

19. Law and Justice in Tokugawa Japan, “Introduction,” 53-54 (MS). 

20. Art. 41. 

21. Frank Brinkley, A History of the Japanese People, 643 (1915). 

22. Tami wa yorashimubeshi shirashimubekarazu Rw LEX LMG LEWD OF. 

Also found in the Chinese form “R@@ha Fae”. 

23. “Evolution of Law,” address at Tokyo Imperial University, May 24, 1935 (published 
in Kokka Gakkai Zasshi XLIX, vi, supp. [1935}). 

24. The law of negotiable instruments, notably, was highly developed, providing much 
protection for commercial paper, including special procedures for expeditious (as we should 
say, “summary”) disposition of actions and for establishing priority for judgments in distribu- 
tion of assets. 

25. Baron Hozumi Nobushige, The New Japanese Civil Code as Material for the Study 
of Comparative Jurisprudence (1912). 

26. After the opening of Japan, there had been imposed upon her by the Powers a 
quasi-capitulatory régime by which her autonomy in judicial and other fields was radically 
limited. The movement for “revision of the unequal treaties” to abolish extraterritoriality 
and regain an untrammeled independence—the major item of the national foreign policy for 
two decades—involved as the condition sine qua non the promulgation of new codes of 
law suitable for the governance of “civilized” (in the sense of the European concert of nations) 
people. With the adoption of the Civil Code, judicial autonomy was fully restored in 1899. 

27. Wigmore, however, pointed out in 1892 that at that time the knowledge of foreign 
scholars of the law of the Tokugawa Period was almost greater than that of the Japanese; 
even yet, the learned works on the subject by native scholars are few by comparison with 
ours on our ancient Anglo-American law. 

28. Three of the metropolitan universities of today were founded as schools of foreign 
law: Chi6 University was originally (1885) the Igirisu Horitsu Gakk6 (later Téky6 Hoégakuin 
—intended as a translation of “Inns of Court”); Meiji University was the Meiji School of 
French Law, Hései University was the Wafutsu Horitsu Gakko. 

29. Its fundamental character emphasized, in the promotion of the judiciary to rank 
as one of three co-ordinate departments of government, by the metamorphosing of the court 
of last resort from the Daishin-in, counterpart of a Continental Court of Cassation, to the 
Saiké Saibansho—a “Supreme Court” on the American model. 

30. Takayanagi, op. cit. supra n. 1, at 10. 
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Book Section 


Postwar Best-Sellers 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


MONG the many different things that the Japanese have learnt from 

A Americans since the war are public opinion polls, market research and 

the like. One of the fields in which market research is done nowadays 

is sales of books. As a result of this, best-sellers are selected from among the 

figures for weekly and monthly sales. Collective figures are also obtained for 

each half-year and year, and lists of best-sellers are published. This kind of 
thing was unknown in prewar Japan. 

While one cannot, of course, use best-sellers as an index of a country’s 
degree of civilization, one can at least, by looking at the books that are most 
widely read, get some indication of trends in public taste and of the cultural 
level of society in that nation. Viewed chronologically, too, lists of best-sellers 
can help one understand changes in ways of thinking in society through the 
years. 

The books most widely read immediately after the war, when the pub- 
lishing world was in chaos, were pamphlets and the like on English conversa- 
tion. These were published by many companies, but the record among them 
was created by Seibund6 Shinkésha’s A Handbook of Japanese-American Con- 
versation, which sold 3,600,000 copies. It was a rough-and-ready effort, pocket 
size, with only 32 pages. However, the idea for it was conceived at the instant 
of the Emperor’s broadcast ending the war on August 15, 1945, and it was 
published almost simultaneously with the entry of the U.S. Occupation forces, 
so that it sold like hot cakes. 

From 1946 to 1947 there was a vogue for books of the “the truth about 
....” kind. These works, typical of which was Twenty Years of the Whirlwind 
(Sempi Nijiinen) by Mori Sh6z6, then head of the Mainichi Shimbun’s city 
desk, set out to expose what had really happened in recent history, and as such 
were avidly read by a public which had for so long been fed on nothing but 
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fictional accounts of Japanese “victories” in the war. 

Another type of best-seller at the time was the philosophical work. Books 
such as Miki Kiyoshi’s Philosophical Notes (Tetsugaku N6éto) and Notes on My 
Life-View (Jinseiron Néto) were eagerly read by the spiritually-starved younger 
generation. 

By 1948, society had settled down to some extent after the chaos of the 
immediate postwar period, and literary works began to appear among the best- 
sellers. Novels such as Dazai Osamu’s Setting Sun (Shay6) and No Longer 
Human (Ningen Shikkaku), and Ishikawa Tatsuzd’s Still Hope Remains (No- 
zomi Naki ni Arazu) achieved considerable fame. Setting Sun in particular 
was so widely read that it gave the Japanese language a new word—shaydzoku, 
to indicate the former aristocracy, wealthy families and landowners who had 
been ruined by Japan’s defeat in the war. 

This same period, from 1947 to 1950, saw the vogue for foreign literature 
in translation reach its high point. All kinds of works sold well, new and old, 
from Europe and America. Among them were Maupassant’s Une Vie, Tolstoy's 
Resurrection, Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment, Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind, Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Norman Mailer’s The Naked and 
the Dead, Pearl Buck’s Earth, Dugard’s Les Thibaults, and Gheorghiu’s La 
vingt-cinquiéme heure. 

In 1950 and 1951, many non-fiction works dealing in one way or another 
with the war became best-sellers. Among them were Seven Thousand Miles 
Underground (Senk6 Sanzenri), the thrilling story of an army staff officer’s escape 
before advancing Allied forces at the end of the war in the South Pacific; Hark, 
the Voice of the Deep (Kike Wadatsumi no Koe), a collection of notes and 
letters by student soldiers killed in the war; and Childhood (Shénenki), a 
collection of letters exchanged between a boy evacuated during the war and 
his mother. 

The best-scller list for 1952 was headed by A New Collection of T’ang 
Poetry, translated jointly by Yoshikawa KOjiré, a professor of Chinese literature 
at Kyoto University, and a poet, Miyoshi Tatsuji. Though the work set out 
with many advantages—its handy, pocket-book size, good translators and a 
reliable publishing house—this was the first time a collection of verse had ever 
reached first place among the best-sellers. One can perhaps detect in this fact 
an effect of the complex state of mind of the Japanese people on recovering 
their independence with the coming into force of the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty in April of the same year. Another work that was read with exceptional 
interest by all classes of readers that year was Nippon Diary, by Mark Gain. 
The work, a frank exposure of what went on behind the scenes in the Occupa- 
tion Forces in Japan, could only appear after the Occupation controls on 
publishing had been removed. Its two volumes sold in all 300,000 copies. 

Conspicuous in 1953 and 1954 were sales of literary series. In 1952 the 
Kadokawa Publishing Company had announced publication of its Literature of 
the Shéwa Period (Showa Bungaku Zenshii) in 25 volumes, and in November 
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of that year had published the first volume. It sold unexpectedly well, becom- 
ing a best-seller, and other publishing companies also began to plan and publish 
all kinds of similar series. By the end of June, 1953, a total of 136 different 
series had appeared or begun to appear from 39 different publishing houses, 
and volumes from such series accounted for over half the list of 20 best-sellers 
in both 1953 and 1954. 

During this period, the popularity of literary works overwhelmed all 
othe-s, but by 1955 the picture had begun to change somewhat again. The 
first six places in the list of best-sellers this year were occupied by non-literary 
works. Particularly noticeable was the number of “difficult” works. A work 
by a psychologist, Mochizuki Mamoru’s Desire (Yokub6), came second with 
430,000 copies, and the four volumes of A Textbook of Economics, published 
by the Economic Research Center of the Soviet Science Institute, sold 300,000 
copies each. Judge (Saibankan), by a lawyer, Masaki Hiroshi, came fifth with 
170,000 copies, while Zaibatsu, by left-wing social commentator Okakura Ko- 
shiré, came sixth with 130,000 copies. All of these appeared in pocket editions, 
but besides their cheapness the key to their popularity also lay in the fact that 
they all, with the exception of A Textbook of Economics, had the added ad- 
vantage of making a difficult subject interesting and easy to understand. 

Each of the three years from 1956 to 1958 saw a novel by a hitherto 
unknown writer take top place among the best-sellers. In 1956, the work was 
Ishiwara Shintaré’s The Season of the Sun (Taiyé no Kisetsu), which sold 
280,000 copies. In 1957, all other works were overwhelmed by Elegy (Banka) 
by an unknown woman writer, Harada Yasuko, living in Hokkaidéd. The 
work, a portrayal of a married woman’s unhappy love affair, was not reviewed 
in the literary columns of the newspapers and magazines, but word of its ex- 
cellence spread from reader to reader till it achieved sales that startled the 
publishing company itself. A film company got wind of its potentialities, a 
film was made, and sales went up still further. In something over two years, 
Elegy sold a total of 980,000 copies—a record for a work by a previously 
unknown author. 

A similar case was that of Gomikawa Jumpei’s The Human Condition 
(Ningen no Jéken), which was the number-one best-seller for 1958. The novel, 
which extends to six volumes, was based on the wartime experiences of its 
author, who wrote it in his spare time while working in a company after his 
postwar repatriation from Manchuria. It is a war novel on the grand scale, a 
tale of thrills and emotion set against the mighty backdrop of the Manchurian 
countryside. Though its literary value is not so high, for sheer readability 
it has few equals among postwar Japanese literature. Its fame grew as succes- 
sive volumes appeared; the inevitable movie increased its popularity still further, 
and it sold a total of 1,500,000 separate volumes. 

This same year saw a continued run on literary works in general. Novels 
occupied thirteen of the first 20 places in the best-seller list, including seven 
in the first ten. 
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In 1959, however, the pre-eminence of literature was threatened. Only 
two novels appeared in the first ten titles on the list—the first volume of 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago (in translation) which placed fourth, and the first 
volume, devoted to the works of Inoue Yasushi, of a multi-volume collection 
of Japanese literature, which came eighth. Even when the whole of the first 
20 best-sellers are taken into account, literary works account for only eight of 
the places. 

The top work for 1959, Nianchan, is a record in diary form of the life 
of a girl of eleven, Yasumoto Sueko. She portrays with all the delicate sensi- 
bilities of a little girl the poverty and pathos of the daily existence of four 
Korean brothers and sisters living in the coal-mining district of Northern 
Kyushu. Coming as it did at a time when the question of Koreans in Japan 
—which meant, principally, a question of poverty and the crime it engendered 
—had become a political one, and when a controversy was raging concerning 
the repatriation of these Koreans to North Korea, the book sold particularly 
well. Sales, again helped on by a movie, reached 600,000 copies. Mishima 
Yukio’s Lectures on Unethical Education (Fudétoku Kydiku K6za), which placed 
third and Kitahara Takeo’s My Theory of Women (Kokuhakuteki Joseiron) 
were both collections of essays by well-known novelists, the former having first 
appeared as a series in a weekly magazine, the latter in a monthly. It is ironical 
that these works should have sold better than their authors’ more “literary” 
novels. The popular novelist Inoue Yasushi stands out for having three volumes 
of his works included in the first twenty—A Setting Sun (Aru Rakujitsu) and 
Waves (Hat6) in addition to the volume already mentioned. 

In 1960, the same novelist’s Tung Huan (Tonk6), a novel portraying the 
discord prevailing in the remote hinterlands of ancient China, has achieved 
considerable popularity. During the first half of the year it came second by 
a narrow margin, but it seems likely to outstrip all other works over the year 
as a whole. The first place so far has gone to J Am a Baby (Watashi wa Aka- 
chan) by a doctor, Matsuda Michio. The work describes in an easily under- 
standable, humorous fashion the business of rearing a baby—this time from 
the point of view of a baby enumerating its requirements for the benefit of 
adults. Few popular medical works of this kind have achieved such large sales. 
The first twenty best-sellers for the first half of this year include twelve non- 
fiction works. This seems to be a continuation of last year’s trend, and suggests 
that readers are beginning to range farther, beyond the field of fiction, in their 
search for worth-while reading. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NATIONALISM AND THE RIGHT WING IN JAPAN 


Dr. Ivan I. Morris. 


Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 476 pp. 50 


OSTWAR Japan seems to be an object 
of deep interest for British and 
American students of modern history. While 
each of them is studying Japan from his 
own specialized standpoint, the question of 
nationalism and the right wing appears to 
be one that is of particular interest to them 
all. I recently had occasion to read Mr. 
G. R. Storry’s The Double Patriots, A Study 
of Japanese Nationalism (1957), which traces 
the prewar development of the extreme 
right wing, and was impressed with the clear 
writing and fair judgments. Now, aftex 
reading Dr. Morris’ book, I must express 
my respect for the thoroughgoing and il- 
luminating historical outlook of another 
promising British scholar. 

While in Japan, Dr. Morris met numer- 
ous Japanese authorities on this subject, and 
had access to primary source materials 
through the facilities of the National Diet 
Library and other libraries. He is parti- 
cularly indebted, as he makes clear in his 
preface, to Professors Maruyama Masao and 
Oka Yoshitake of Tokyo University. Both 
are top authorities on the history of 
modern Japan, and since two such highly- 
qualified men have read through the entire 
text and have given their advice wherever 
needed, the work’s reliability can hardly be 
questioned. Professor Maruyama has, fur- 
thermore, provided a longish, enthusiastical- 
ly written introduction. 

The object of the book is to examine 
the course of the right-wing development 
after the War, to consider the pattern in 
which the right wing has reappeared and 


become active on the political and social 
stage in postwar Japan, and to speculate 
as to how the right-wing forces may in- 
fluence matters in the future. The author, 
therefore, begins with an account of Japan’s 
unconditional surrender—a totally new ex- 
perience for the Japanese people—and goes 
on to study the effects of the Occupation 
policies of SCAP and the fate of the right- 
wing groups. 

The right-wing forces in Japan have 
been able to give their ideas practical ex- 
pression only when closely allied with the 
group in power at the time. After the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese Incident in 
China the reigning power, namely the mili- 
tarists, did in fact succeed in mobilizing the 
right-wing forces for their own purposes and 
in directing the nation toward policies of 
aggrandizement. 

Total defeat and unconditional surren- 
der brought the complete downfall of the 
military in Japan. The right-wing groups, 
consequently, lost their greatest prop. In 
accordance with one of the most far-reaching 
Occupation policies, all ultranationalist or- 
ganizations were directed to dissolve and 
ultranationalist elements were purged from 
public office. Losing all their influence in 
the central administration, these elements 
were dispersed throughout the country, to 
reassert themselves in a very small way in 
close contact with the village bosses. Even 
these once-rugged nationalists had sense 
enough to read the handwriting on the wall 
and to realize that there was no other way 
to survive except through compliance with 








the severe Occupation policies. 

In contrast with the disintegration of 
the right wing after the War, there was a 
phenomenal rise of left-wing forces during 
the early postwar period. The Japanese 
Communist Party for the first time became 
a legal party, and its leaders appeared on 
the stage of Japan’s postwar politics. It 
was even able, during the early postwar 
period, to assume the role of an “auxiliary 
force” in relation to the driving force of 
the Occupation, and to lead the masses 
around by the nose. 

This new situation served to stir the 
dormant right-wing spirit into action. Most 
of the new postwar right-wing organizations 
were inspired by popular resentment at the 
over-rapid rise of the left-wing forces. These 
postwar anti-Communist groups were led, 
on the whole, by young and hitherto little- 
known men who had almost no direct con- 
nection with any of the pre-surrender right- 
wing leaders. 

Then came a change in world politics. 
The short period of apparent harmony be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union came to an end, and their clash of 
interests developed into the cold war. As 
a result of this change in the international 
political climate, the United States began to 
reconsider its position and policies in Japan. 
With the outbreak of the Korean War, the 
Occupation policies were drastically over- 
hauled. The left-wing forces, which at an 
earlier period were actually receiving the 
patronage of the Occupation policies, were 
now considered a menace to the general 
welfare of the nation, and, on the other 
hand, a large-scale rescision of the right- 
wing purge was announced. The “depurged” 
people were allowed free political activity, 
and in early 1952 some were restored to 
full political rights. Inoue Nissho and 
Tachibana KésaburO6 were among some of 
the prominent pre-Surrender rightist leaders 
to be released from purge restrictions. 

New right-wing organizations which 
had sprung up since the war now numbered 
about 180. As already mentioned, these 
postwar organizations were at first led main- 
ly by unknown youngsters, but after the 
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“depurge” nationalist leaders of the prewar 
school were absorbed into the movement 
The author’s account of this development is 
particularly lucid. He shows how the ideas 
of the new and younger leaders were con- 
stantly in disagreement with the elder, pre- 
war nationalists, and that it was this in- 
compatibility between the postwar and pre- 
war schools that prevented a steadier deve- 
lopment of these rightist organizations. 
Efforts were made, in the meantime, to 
form a united front of all rightist national 
organizations. Regional rallies for right- 
wing unification were held in such cities as 
Tokyo, Osaka, Fukuoka and others, but 
they failed to rally any large section of the 
population to their cause. The leaders of 
these organizations came belatedly to realize 
that, in order to carry through their move- 
ment for unification, there was a dire need 
of support from the younger generation. 
But in postwar Japan the leftist ideology 
held a far greater attraction for the younger 
people, who shunned the overtures made 
by the right wing. The author has an 
independent chapter which asks, “Can 
Right-Wing Nationalist Groups Unite?” 
and makes a detailed analysis of the 
facts involved. His final answer to the 
question is negative. He believes that the 
Japanese nationalist organizations, unlike 
the [Italian Fascist and German Nazi 
Parties—which both had strong personal 
leadership—have hardly any chance of grow- 
ing into a unified popular movement. 
This judgment, put so briefly, suggests 
that the author dismisses the right-wing 
nationalist organizations. However, he 
states his convictions quite clearly: “How- 
ever atomized the right-wing movement may 
continue to be, however little backing it 
may receive from the general population, 
cadres of dedicated right-wing nationalist 
fanatics retain an important potential both 
for direct action and for serving as an 
auxiliary force in any future crusade against 
the left.” 


Furthermore, in the concluding chapter 


of the book the author carefully points out 
the peculiar characteristics of the political 
climate in Japan and issues a warning 
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against any stereotyped observations. In a 
most thought-provoking passage, he tells us 
that: “...the fact that the period since 
1952 has seen numerous developments that 
are reminiscent of prewar days and also the 
return to influence of many political leaders 
who were important during the militarist 
period must not lead us to the conclusion 
that Japan is steadily reverting into an ultra- 
nationalist state.” He goes on to warn that: 
“A hardly less insidious danger, however, is 
to assume that, because objective conditions 
differ widely from one period to another, 
the earlier pattern cannot possibly be re- 
peated in any form; or that, because certain 
conditions have arisen that were unthinkable 
in the earlier period, these will effectively 
prevent a recurrence of earlier develop- 
ments.” 

The author's final words are: “While 
the reappearance of numerous prewar signs 


TREASURES OF THE SHOSOIN 


in Japan does not in itself betoken any 
wholesale return to past political patterns, 
the preservation until now of many aspects 
of the postwar democratic reform, the con- 
siderable degree of real modernization, and 
the growth of a generation that has been 
raised in a relatively free atmosphere do 
not guarantee that under conditions of 
severe and prolonged crisis the country will 
not revert to more familiar authoritarian 
patterns. ..If modern history teaches us any- 
thing, it is that we cannot take democracy 
and its concomitants for granted in any 
part of the world, especially not in under- 
developed or late-developing countries where 
its roots are still shallow.” 

One cannot but accord one’s whole- 
hearted respect for the well-considered out- 
look, typical of the British scholar, that the 
author here reveals. 


Aritake Shiji 


Edited by the Shosoin Office, Imperial Household Agency. 
Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun-sha, 1960. With 130 plates (English captions) and 12 pp. of English 


text. Limited edition of 4,000. ¥ 18,000 


N fall last year, on a visit to the Shdsdin 
I to do research work on the glassware 
treasures there, I was fortunate to observe 
the group at work photographing the 
treasures in color for the forthcoming pub- 
lication of Treasures of the Shosoin, and 
was deeply impressed by the care with which 
the members were tackling the task. I felt 
sure at that time that a wonderful work 
would result, and now, after examining the 
published book, I know that my expectations 
were fully justified. The color printing in 
this book is of the highest quality. 

I would cite, as an example of how 
delicately the photography and printing 
have been executed, Plate No. 2, the “Milky- 
White and Emerald Glass Ewer.” I once 
accompanied Dr. Harada Yoshito, an authori- 


ty on ancient glassware, in an investigation 
of the treasures in the Shésdin, and we 
discovered in this same glass ewer a faint 
blue spiral line extending from the neck 
down the body. This beautiful spiral line 
was, of course, not designed purposely at the 
time of its creation, but was an accidental 
coloration due to some foreign mineral, and 
the result of the slow turning of the blow- 
ing rod when the vessel was blown. When 
I heard of the publication of this catalogue, 
I remembered our discovery and wondered 
with much doubt whether that delicate 
shade of color could ever be reproduced in 
print. To my surprise, I found it all there 
in the color plate. In the black-and-white 
plate in the Catalogue of Shosoin Treasures, 
hitherto the most authentic publication on 
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the Shdsdin treasures, there was not even 
a trace of this line—although a black-and- 
white photograph can hardly be expected 
to reproduce such delicate shades. In the 
semi-darkness of the Shdésdin, this line is 
difficult to detect even under close observa- 
tion. This one example was quite sufficient 
to convince me of the catalogue’s success 
in presenting the true nature of each trea- 
sure. 

The treasures preserved in the Shésdin, 
as hardly needs pointing out, are highly 
valued throughout the world. The Shdsdin 
is now considered not only a treasure-house 
of Japan but of the world. Why, then, 
should this treasure-house be so valuable? 

The primary importance of the Shésdin 
is that, in this 1,200-year-old wooden build- 
ing, the articles that were stored there at 
the time it was built are still preserved 
undamaged. Relics of the Chinese cul- 
ture that nurtured that of the Nara Period 
can be found today only through excavations, 
but here in the Shésdin we find the same 
things handed down faithfully through 
successive generations. Trivial articles of 
later periods were, furthermore, not allowed 
to enter the building, so that it is a kind 
of potted version of Nara culture. 

The next important aspect of the 
Shésdin is the abundance and superior quali- 
ty of its treasures. These treasures consist 
mainly of relics of the Emperor Shému which 
after his death were donated to the Great 
Buddha of the Tédaiji Temple on the 2nd 
day of the fifth month in the year 756 A.D. 
by his Empress Komy6 as an offering for his 
happiness in the other world. Other trea- 
sures include the altar fittings and instru- 
ments that were used in the ceremony mark- 
ing the completion of the Great Buddha in 
the year 752 A.D., along with precious objects 
offered by the courtiers on this same occasion. 
Further additions were occasionally made 
from among instruments used in great 
memorial services at the Tédaiji Temple. 
The treasures in the Shésdin can be divided 
into many categories—household implements, 
tableware, clothing and accessories, Buddhist 
altar fittings and instruments, musical in- 
struments, articles used for games and 


amusement, arms and armor, carpenter's 
tools, articles used in various annual events 
and so forth—embracing a large area of the 
cultural life of the period. Viewed as 
works of art, many of them are of high 
artistic value on account of their skillful 
workmanship and colorful design. 

Thirdly, the treasures in the Shdsdin 
also bear universal characteristics. The 
“Silk Road” connected China with the 
Western world, and by absorbing the 
Western culture that came trickling in over 
this precarious route, the T‘ang dynasty was 
able to raise the level of Chinese culture 
to one of its high peaks. This T‘ang culture 
was brought directly into Japan. Being at 
the far eastern end of Asia, Japan became 
the terminal, so to speak, of the “Silk Road.” 
The common arabesque-grapeleaf design, for 
example, is a copy of similar Persian designs, 
which in turn were influenced by the 
Byzantine. Careful study shows that the 
workmanship and designs of Shdsdin trea- 
sures other than the traditional Japanese 
works contain elements that can be traced 
to Chinese, Persian, East Roman, Indian, 
Southeast Asian and other influences. 

The reproduction of these treasures in 
color plates is certainly a happy occasion. 
This illustrated catalogue is to consist of 
three volumes, devoted to the north, middle 
and south sections of the Shésdin respective- 
ly. Looking over the general index, one can 
see that the editor's selection of articles for 
illustration in this catalogue has been guid- 
ed by a sure eye. Everything that should 
be represented is included. The first of the 
three volumes to be published is this book, 
which represents the middle section of the 
treasure-house. It contains 130 beautiful 
color plates of glass vessels, glassware, boxes 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, embroidered silk 
sashes, red-stained ivory foot-rules, inkstones, 
brushes and other objects. My first contact 
with this wonderful publication created the 
same deep impression on me as when I 
first entered the Shésdin. 

It should be added that the short 
English text is quite adequate to give a 
concise and accurate understanding of each 


treasure. 
Okada Yuzuru 
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JAPANESE CERAMICS 
By Roy Andrew Miller. 


Published by Toto Shuppan Co., Ltd. Distributed by Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont and 
Tokyo, 1960. 240pp. with 19 color plates, 96 black-and-white plates, 227 text illustrations. 


¥3,000 (in Far East) $12.50 (in U.S.A.) 


HE original Japanese Ceramics (Nihon 
no Toki) was published in 1954 by 
Toto Bunka Co., Ltd. (now Toto Shuppan 
Co., Ltd.), entirely in the Japanese language 
except for several pages of plate captions 
in English. This new version by Mr. Miller 
consists of a single, continuous English text 
that gives an introduction to the various 
aspects of Japanese ceramics, according to 
the different periods and the different kilns, 
along with an appreciative commentary on 
the representative wares. For the benefit of 
the Westerner who knows relatively little 
about Japanese ceramics, the explanations 
are concise and special care has been taken 
to rearrange into a few important groups 
the far too elaborate classifications tradi- 
tional in Japanese ceramics. The author, 
accordingly, has selected only the most im- 
portant of the several hundred smaller 
black-and-white illustrations of the original 
version, and has also added nine more color 
plates to the original ten. He wisely judged 
that color plates could explain the intrinsic 
beauty of many of the wares more eloquent- 
ly than words. As a result, the work has 
19 color plates, 96 black-and-white plates 
and 227 smaller text illustrations. 

Since the 18th century, Kakiemon and 
Imari have been the two most popular names 
in the West. In the case of Kakiemon es- 
pecially, there were a great number of imita- 
tions in England, France and Germany 
after the introduction of his works. But 
apart from these two famous names, very 
little attention has been directed toward 
Japanese ceramics in the West until very 
lately, when some appreciation has been 
shown for Shino and Oribé, and also for 
the prehistoric j6mon earthenwares. Even 
so, there still is not too much interest among 
Westerners in Japanese ceramics. 

This want of interest can be traced 
partly to the scarcity of good Japanese 
ceramics in the museums of the West, a 


scarcity which stands out sorely in contrast 
to the great number of superior Chinese 
ceramics on display. Individual collectors 
who specialize in Chinese ceramics can be 
found in any country of the West, and their 
collections are considered to be of a very 
high quality, but collectors of Japanese 
ceramics can hardly be found anywhere. 
This, of course, can be explained in part 
by the great abundance of Chinese ceramics, 
their beauty unsurpassed in the world, that 
has been left for collectors to appreciate. 
But it should also be recognized that the 
beauty of Chinese ceramics has a universal 
quality easily understood by almost anyone. 
There are, to be sure, some Japanese ceramics 
that have this universal quality—for in- 
stance, Kakiemon and Imari and certain 
Kutani, Ninsei and Kenzan pieces. But in 
ceramics of uniquely Japanese taste, such 
as Iga, Shigaraki and Bizen, this universal 
quality disappears. 

The singular beauty of these ceramics, 
which are known exclusively for their refined 
simplicity, quietude, refinement, and sereni- 
ty—all characteristics of the cult of wabi, 
sabi and shibumi—was inseparable from the 
aesthetics of Cha-no-yu, the Tea cult. Ap- 
preciation of this unique sense of beauty, 
thus, went hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of Cha-no-yu. Neither in China nor 
in the West can there be found any counter- 
part to this tradition. 

The tradition in Japan can be traced 
back not only to the old kiln that produced 
the Sué wares, but also to the line of Kara- 
su kilns that were started by potters in 
Korea. The Ido ware, most treasured in 
the world of the Tea cult, was nothing but 
a ware for everyday use in the early period 
of the Rhee Dynasty in Korea. It was the 
masters of the Tea cult, the aesthetic arbiters 
of their time, who discovered beauty in this 
commonplace ware and elevated it to the 
position of king of all tea-wares. It was 








this aesthetic tradition that fostered the line 
of Karatsu kilns. 

The chief characteristic of this book 
lies in its clear explanation of the unique 
beauty of Japanese ceramics. For example, 
there is this explanation for Plate 18: “In 
its shape, which is irregular but controlled, 
the potter has managed to express much of 
the feeling of a great natural rock forma- 
tion” (p. 36). This bowl, before it came 
to be so highly appreciated, was made for, 
and put to, everyday use and, like the Ido 
ware, was only later discovered by the 
masters of the Tea cult to have a unique 
beauty. It is my opinion, therefore, that 
the potter did not originally have any artistic 
ambition to “express much of the feeling of 
a great natural rock formation.” It remains 
true, though, that this bowl does in fact 
suggest a “great natural rock formation,” 
and it is also true that there is no other 
country in which such a sense of beauty in 
ceramics can be found. 

Although there was no real artistic con- 
sciousness in the earlier days of the Muro- 
machi Period when the bowl illustrated 
on Plate 18 was made, by the end of the 
same period the potters had awakened to 
this consciousness. This awakening owed 
much to the instruction of the masters of 
the Tea cult. In discussing their art, the 
author remarks: “Here is the quietude, the 
aloofness, the calmness, and the serenity of 
the cult of wabi, expressed in ceramics which 
are the result of a long process of gradually 
developing technical skills and mastery of 
techniques. Out of the background of the 
early wares and with, in this case, relatively 
little assistance from continental models, the 
Japanese potter has developed a skill whose 
greatest expression is found in concealing its 
own consummate artfulness.” (p. 38) 

Chapter III, “Medieval Wares from the 
‘Six Old Kilns,’” and especially the portion 
from page 36 to 43, deals in detail with the 
singular beauty of the wares created under 
the guidance of the Tea masters. This sec- 
tion will certainly be of great help to the 
Westerner in understanding this difficult 
aspect of appreciation. 

I must disagree, however, with one of 
the opinions expressed in this book. The 
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account of the Iga flower vase, the most 
beautiful of the vessels of this period, which 
is shown in Color Plate 5, claims that “there 
is much of the feeling of a living bamboo 
plant, both in the rim at the top and in 
the fairly deep indentations which divide 
he surface into vertical panels of irregular 
size.” I myself believe that this vase, rather 
than “a living bamboo,” depicts a moss- 
covered precipice with, perhaps, a cascade. 
Mr. Roy A. Miller, the author, cannot be 
held responsible for this opinion, however, 
since he states in his foreword that the opin- 
ions and, especially, the aesthetic judgments 
made in the book conform faithfully to 
those expressed by the author of the original 
Japanese version. 

There are, nevertheless, a few mistakes 
which Mr. Miller must account for per- 
sonally. One is the misreading of the name 
of a Japanese family. The “Hiiragi family,” 
which appears in the passage “the present 
vessel was once in the possession of the Hii- 
ragi family, merchant barons of Edo” (p. 
46), should be read “Fuyuki family.” The 
vessel in question is the famous “Fuyuki 
Hakuan.” The author must have been 
misled by the slight difference in the Japa- 
nese characters for “fuyu” and “hiiragi.” The 
next concerns the words “Chantilly Delft,” 
which appear in the passage “without 
Kakiemon there would have been neither 
Meissen nor Chantilly Delft” (p. 78), and 
are listed in the index as the name of one 
place. Chantilly is located in France and 
Delft is a place in Holland, both being 
sites of well-known kilns. The third con- 
cerns “...the bowl of Figure 208, with its 
tasteful ornamentation of scattered stylized 
blossoms” (p. 94). The “scattered stylized 
blossoms” here must be a mistake for “styl- 
ized cloud” patterns. These patterns are 
clearly the same as those that can often be 
seen on Chinese ceramics. Although at this 
moment I do not have access to the original 
Japanese version, I am quite sure that it 
does not describe this pattern as “stylized 
blossoms.” 


These few mistakes are, however, only 
tiny specks on a white wall, as it were. The 
entire book is moderate in tone, well 
balanced, and up-to-date on recent research 
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and new viewpoints. In the chapter about 
the “six old kilns,” for example, the author 
includes in his discourse on Tokoname the 
findings of the most recent excavations. He 
is also aware of the view, commonly accepted 
since the war, that among the supposed “Old 
Kutani” wares are some that are actually 
“Old Kakiemon.” The superior quality of 


the illustrations, especially of the color plates, 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

It is my sincere hope that this book 
may contribute much toward spreading 
understanding of Japanese ceramics among 
Western connoisseurs. 


Tanikawa Tetsuzd 


JAPANESE GARDENS: The History, Makers, Schools and Styles 
By Dr. Osamu Mori and Kazunori Tsunenari. 
The Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., Tokyo, 1960. 159 pp. With 96 plates and 40 pp. of English 


text. 3,000 


HE writer of this book, Dr. Mori, is 
engaged in research into the history 
of Japanese gardens for the Institute of Re- 
search on Natural Cultural Properties (Koku- 
ritsu Bunkazai Kenkyi-sho) in Nara. He has 
previously published a number of volumes 
concerning the Katsura Detached Palace, the 
Shugaku-in, and other Japanese architectural 
monuments. 

Around 1933 Dr. Mori, having graduated 
from the Faculty of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, donned rubber-soled work- 
man’s shoes and went to work as a gardener’s 
apprentice. After assisting in the laying out 
of several gardens, he wrote up his experi- 
ences in a book and then moved to the 
Kyoto-Osaka district, where the majority of 
Japan’s famous gardens are to be found. 
After the war he entered the Institute of 
Research on Naticnal Cultural Properties, 
and in recent years he has captured the at- 
tention of the newspapers for his discovery 
and reconstruction of an excellent old garden 
hidden away in a temple in the city of Sakai, 
near Osaka. 

This book is a simple, easy-to-read ac- 
count of his findings and experiences during 
his thirty-year career. In his own words it 
is intended as “a book which will be of use 
to make gardens.” The first part of the text 
takes up briefly the various general prob- 


lems concerning Japanese gardens and then 
goes on to a short history of gardens from 
the ancient period to modern times. The 
discussion ends with a fairly detailed ac- 
count of the various well-known garden 
designers of the past and the schools they 
established. 

The approach is quite different from 
that displayed in Dr. Mori’s previous books, 
and one is inclined to suspect deliberately 
so. Whether the change is for the good or 
for the bad, however, is open to question, 
for it seems unlikely that, in this age when 
Japanese gardens have captured the atten- 
tion of the world, an introduction to the 
gardeners and schools of the past will do 
much to stimulate future development. 

The book contains two plates in color, 
ninety-four plates in black-and-white photo- 
gravure, and 159 pages of text. Of the text, 
22 pages are devoted to explanations of the 
ndividual plates. Of particular interest to 
specialists, as well as to readers in general, 
re ten diagrams of famous gardens which 
were made by the Institute of Research on 
National Cultural Properties and which have 
oeen used by Dr. Mori as references in writ- 
ng this work. 

A separate forty-page English translation 
of Dr. Mori’s text is included with the book. 

The photographs were all made especial- 








ly for this volume by Tsunenari Kazunori 
under the direction of Dr. Mori himself. For 
the most part they are sufficiently explanatory 
and completely to the point, though a few 
are out-and-out mood pictures, and the selec- 
tion is notably good. Furthermore, the 
photogravure reproduction is excellent in 
both quality and tone. 
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In sum, this is a book which will be 
valued chiefly for its pictures, the text 
serving primarily to explain them. It is 
unfortunate for this reason that the English 
translation lacks the section explaining the 
individual plates. 


Saits Torao 


KATsURA: Tradition and Creation in Japanese Architecture 


By Dr. Walter Gropius, Kenzo Tange, and Yasuhiro Ishimoto. 
Zokeisha Publications, Ltd., Tokyo, and Yale University Press, New Haven, 1960. 228 pp’ 
With 155 plates (English captions) and 29 pp. of English text. ¥2,300 


HE German architect Bruno Taut, who 
T lived in Japan for several years during 
the 1939's, first saw the Katsura Detached 
Palace on May 4, 1933, which happened to be 
his fifty-third birthday. Taut was so taken 
by the purity and simplicity of the several 
buildings in the palace, and of the surround- 
ing garden, that he later wrote several articles 
on them. Coming at a time when everyone 
but a few scholars had more or less forgotten 
about the palace, these served to arouse new 
interest in the surprisingly modern character- 
istics of the palace building, not only in 
Japan, but in the West as well. 

From that time until the outbreak of 
war, and particularly in the postwar period, 
the Katsura Palace was the subject of many 
publications, including at least five excellent 
volumes of photographs. Now, in the pre- 
sent Katsura, we are presented with a book 
which is considerably different in nature 
from the previous ones. 

This book is neither a purely photo- 
graphic presentation nor a historical study, 
but rather, in Tange Kenz6’s words, “a 
visual record of the living Katsura as it 
exists in the minds of an architect and a 
photographer.” The architect is Tange him- 
self, and the photographer is Ishimoto Yasu- 
hiro. Together they have tried to reveal 


their inner image of the Katsura Palace and 
its garden. 

The volume contains 228 pages, of which 
155 are taken up with plates. It is not, 
therefore, a complete departure from the 
usual collection of photographs, but it is 
distinguished by a preface by Walter Gropius 
entitled, “Architecture in Japan” and by an 
essay by Tange entitled “Tradition and Crea- 
tion in Japanese Architecture” (translated by 
Charles S. Terry). Both of them are rather 
short, but extremely important as interpre- 
tations of the true meaning of Katsura. 
Additional interest is added to the book by 
the fact that it was designed by Herbert 
Bayer, an American expert. 

As is well known, Walter Gropius is one 
of the architectural pioneers of the twentieth 
century. At the very time when Taut was 
in Japan, he was at the fore of one of the 
most active and important movements of 
our times. Though he did not see the 
Katsura Palace until some twenty years later 
than Taut, he seems to have been no less 
impressed by it. Commenting on the impres- 
sion he gained of Japanese architecture and 
culture during a visit in 1954, he writes, “I 
have never seen a better example of an 
integrated culture than in Japan.” Later he 
continues, “The Japanese residential house 
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and the teahouse show its strong independ- 
ent characteristics particularly well: no 
symmetry ...; no straight, imposing axes, but 
instead surprise effects and stimulation by 
subtly changing directions in the approaches 
to the buildings; emphasis on human scale 
throughout, combined with openness and 
flexibility of plan. These are timeless virtues 
which could be utilized today, with our new 
technical means, even better than during 
the centuries of the crafts.” 

Of the Katsura Palace itself, Gropius 
says, “The most illustrious example of this 
democratic spirit is the Katsura Imperial 
Villa in Kyoto.” He goes on to discuss the 
cooperative aspects of the planning and con- 
struction of the palace, as well as its connec- 
tion with the modular coordination of which 
there is so much talk today. 

Gropius’s comments are followed by 
Tange’s essay, which first gives a historical 
background and then proceeds to a general 
discussion of Japanese cultural trends as 
revealed in the Katsura Palace. Tange sees 
Japanese culture as a combination of two 
basic principles, Jomon and Yayoi, a violent 
collision between which underlies the crea- 
tion of Katsura. In his opinion the Yayoi 
principle is responsible for those aspects of 
Japanese art and culture whose aesthetic 
formalism is expressed through a quietistic, 
two-dimensional formal balance on which a 
more subjective, lyrical quality has been 
imposed. This principle forms one of the 
lineages of Japanese architecture and creates 


OTSU-E 
Compiled by Dr. Soetsu Yanagi. 


the basic tone of the Katsura Palace. 

As one looks at the pictures in Katsura, 
however, one senses a variety which results 
from the operation of a free creative spirit, 
an energy which tends to destroy the influ- 
ence of the Yayoi tradition. This energy 
Tange defines as the Jomon principle. He 
compares the Joémon-Yayoi dialectic with the 
Dionysian-Appolinian dichotomy of Greece 
and attempts to show that it lies at the very 
basis of Japanese cultural development. The 
article includes a number of propositions 
that are interesting in the extreme. 

As Tange states in his preface, Ishimoto 
Yasuhiro’s photographs are by no means ex- 
planatory. Nevertheless, they reveal a firm 
grasp of what the two well-known architects 
are attempting to say here. 

This reviewer has not yet seen the 
American edition—if indeed there is a sepa- 
rate American edition—but the Japanese 
edition is not as effective in design as one 
would expect from the fact that it is the 
work of Herbert Bayer. One suspects that 
Bayer’s desires were not carried out to the 
letter by the producers. Another somewhat 
disappointing feature is that the ink used 
in printing the photographs was too black, 
with the result that the plates are often too 
dark. 

The jacket and title page of the book 
are adorned with a calligraph written by 
Shinoda Toko. 


Saitd Torao 


Tokyo, Sansaisha, 1960. 183 pp. with 11 pp. English résumé and 61 full-page illustrations (21 in 


color). 

HE Otsu-e, or “Otsu pictures,” were 
r “painted by nameless artisans, on the 
same level as carpenters or stonemasons, who 
never dreamed of leaving their names to 


posterity nor imagined that three hundred 
years later their works would be put on 
show in exhibitions and that learned studies 
and books would be published about them. 
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Their only business each day was to make 
cheap paintings for the traveler to take 
home with him as he went to or from Kyoto 
along the Otsu Highway. It is the unself- 
consciousness of the Otsu-e that accounts 
for its long neglect. It is this same unself- 
consciousness, however, that gives it its own 
peculiar, unspoilt beauty. 

The world today belongs to the in- 
dividual. So long as one takes individuality 
and individual talent as one’s criteria in 
making aesthetic judgments, the Otsu-e can- 
not be considered as an object of artistic 
appreciation. Yet the Otsu-e is witness to 
the beauty that can exist in neglected things. 

At first, the Otsu-e were religious pic- 
tures. These Buddhistic pictures, which 
could be bought at low cost, were hung on 
the wall in the homes of poor people, for 
whom they served as objects of adoration 
in the same way as the image in the 
Buddhist altar in the homes of the more 
fortunate. 

The Otsu-e next turned to secular 
themes in the manner of the ukiyo-e. Some 
of these secular Otsu-e were humorous or 
satirical. Humble though they were, they 
were, in a sense, appropriate souvenirs of 
Kyoto, the cultural center of the nation. 

The third type of theme to be taken 
up was moralistic. These moralistic pictures 
were probably stuck on the wall or a sliding 
door by the traveler on his return home, as 
part of his children’s education. Every 
single picture, in fact, served some practical 
purpose, and as such should naturally be 
distinguished from the “artistic” painting. 
It is this very fact, however, that gives the 
Otsu-e their naive beauty. 

Ernest Fenollosa was the first European 
to deal with the Otsu-e, and the name of 
Langdon Warner should be mentioned, per- 


haps, as his successor. In Japan, many studies 
of the Otsu-e have appcared. However, it 
was Dr. Yanagi, the author of the present 
work, who first gave the form serious critical 
attention of the kind it receives today. 

The compilation of this book was one 
of a number of projects designed to com- 
memorate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
town of Oisu’s becoming a city. It was an 
extremely happy and unusual idea for the 
city of Otsu in this fashion to have embodied, 
in a single illustrated volume, its own cul- 
tural heritage, which throughout three 
centuries retained its freshness and beauty 
unimpaired. If, for example, it had been 
decided to build a City Hall to com- 
memorate the occasion, only the citizens of 
Otsu would have reaped the benefit. As 
it is, anybody in Japan can enjoy the book, 
and even foreigners who have no idea where- 
abouts in Japan Otsu may be can get 
pleasure from it. 

While the mayor of Otsu is to be 
heartily congratulated on the decision, the 
chief reason for the success of the enterprise 
is the editorship of Dr. Yanagi, who is an 
authority on the subject of Otsu-e. 

Everything that should be known about 
the Otsu-e is here set down simply yet 
adequately. The plates are more numerous 
than in previous works of a similar nature, 
and the text is all that could be desired. 
The bibliography, also, compiled by Mr. 
Katagiri Shiiz6, is complete. Finally, the 
essential parts of the Japanese text written 
by Dr. Yanagi are set forth in a chapter in 
English entitled “Introduction to Otsu-e.” 
The work is indispensable to any study of 
Japanese folk painting, but it should also 
be on the bookshelf of students and lovers 
of Japanese art in general. 

Matsukata Saburo 
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June 1 
June 3 
June 4 
June 8 
June 10 
June ll 
June 13 
June 14 
June 15 


CHRONOLOGY 
June-August, 1960 


In a move to force a dissolution of the Lower House, the 125 Socialist 
Party members of the Lower House submit their resignations from the Diet 
to the Lower House Speaker. (The resignations are withdrawn on June 19.) 

A report is received that a 10-man Keio University climbing team has 
conquered the 7,864-foot Himalchuli peak in the Nepalese Himalayas on May 24. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry’s White Paper on Trade 
reports exports during calendar 1959 totaled $3,460 million, an increase of 
20 per cent over the 1958 total. 

About 4,000 Zengakuren students break into the grounds of the Prime 
Minister's official residence; 93 policemen and 16 students are injured. 

Sohy6 claims 5,600,000 unionists and sympathizers take part in nationwide 
“general strikes” (police said 830,000 participated). Rail, streetcar and bus 
services are disrupted during the early morning hours, but no violence occurs. 

The Upper House Special Committee on the Security Treaty begins debate 
on the treaty. 

Silk exports during the 1959 silk year (June, 1959, to May, 1960) reach an 
all-time high of 96,523 bales, or 72 per cent more than in 1958. Production 
was 309,159 bales, a five-per-cent increase over 1958. 

President Eisenhower’s Press Secretary James Hagerty and U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II are trapped in a car by a rioting mob at Haneda 
Airport, and evacuated by a U.S. Marine helicopter. 

A five-member Soviet machinery-purchasing mission arrives as the first group 
of a 30-member Soviet trading mission. 

About 100,000 students, union members and others demonstrate in front of 
the Diet, U.S. Embassy and Prime Minister Kishi’s residence. 

Democratic Socialist Party Chairman Nishio Suehiro promises that his 
party will welcome President Eisenhower as a State guest on his visit. 

Four unionists are arrested at the Kawasaki plant of the Japan Steel and 
Tube Co. on charges of leading the demonstrators against Press Secretary 
James Hagerty at Haneda Airport. Raids are made on student offices in 
Hosei University and the Tokyo University cf Education. (On June 28, a 
Communist Party member and five labor union members are arrested, bring- 
ing the total of arrests to 13.) 

The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee approves the new U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty. 

The 770,000-member Zenré (National Congress of Labor Unions), issues a 
statement calling for a friendly welcome to President Eisenhower, 

Sohy6 decides to call off any demonstrations at the Haneda Airport when 
President Eisenhower arrives on June 19. The Socialist Party agrees. 

The Kobe Steel Works signs an agreement for a $30,000,000 loan from the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of the U.S. to expand production facilities. 

The National Fire Agency reports a postwar record of 36,909 fires in 1959 
with 650 deaths, an increase of 11.5 per cent over last year’s total, and pro- 
perty losses totaling ¥20,748,600,000, a decrease of 4.6 per cent. 

Nationwide demonstrations, strikes and rallies are held to oppose the U:S.- 
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Japan Security Treaty and demand the resignation of Prime Minister Kishi. 
Miss Kamba Michiko, 22, a Tokyo University student and an active Zengakuren 
member, is killed, and 312 students and 278 policemen are injured in a 
violent clash when 12,000 Zengakuren students storm into the Diet grounds 
in Tokyo. Railways are halted by strikes during the early morning hours, and 
postal workers halt work for two hours. 

Russia delivers its fifth memorandum to Japan and attacks the US.-Japan 
Security Treaty. 

The Cabinet, at an emergency meeting, decides to ask the U.S. Govern- 
ment to postpone the scheduled June 19-23 visit of President Eisenhower, who 
is in Manila. The President accepts the request with regret. 

About 70,000 demonstrate in front of the Diet and protest rallies are held 
at universities in mourning for the death of Miss Kamba. 

Seven major Japanese newspapers issue a joint declaration calling on the 
Government and Opposition parties to restore parliamentarism and denounc- 
ing resort to violence. 

Socialist Party advisor Kawakami JOtar6d is stabbed by a 20-year-old youth. 

The Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications issues an ordinance author- 
izing color television broadcasting from Sept. 1. 

The revised U.S.-Japan Security Treaty is automatically approved by the 
Upper House, to complete Diet action on the treaty. About 300,000 demon- 
strators (police report about 130,000) take part in anti-treaty rallies. 

About 30,000 demonstrate against the Security Treaty and the Kishi Govern- 
ment in Tokyo. 

The Cabinet approves, and the Emperor’s Imperial Seal is affixed to the 
documents of ratification of the new U5S.-Japan Security Treaty late at 
night to avoid violence by demonstrators. 

The U.S. Senate approves the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty by a 90-2 vote. 

The People’s Council Against the Revision of the Security Treaty claims 
120,000 (police say 50,000) demonstrate in Tokyo in the 19th “united action.” 

A three-hour, early-morning strike cripples railway, streetcar and bus services. 

Japan and the United States exchange instruments of ratification in Tokyo, 
thus bringing the new US.-Japan Security Treaty into effect. 

Prime Minister Kishi announces his intention of resigning shortly. 

Japan and South Korea sign an agreement in Tokyo under which Japan 
will buy 30,000 tons of Korean rice. (On June 29 South Korea lifts restrictions 
against the import of 83 Japanese products.) 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board says 1,330 policemen have been 
injured in anti-Kishi demonstrations since April 26 in Tokyo. 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Police reveal that the Japan Communist Party's 
membership has increased by 10,000 to 56,000 since the anti-Security Treaty 
demonstrations began last year. 

Three Zengakuren leaders are arrested in Tokyo for leading the June 15 
Diet demonstration. 

A 35-member business mission leaves for Sitka, Alaska, to attend the open- 
ing of the $6,000,000 plant of the joint U.S.-Japan Alaska Pulp and Lumber Co. 

The Government announces relaxation of restrictions on funds for overseas 
travel for commercial purposes, effective July 4. 

Postal savings total ¥1,000,176 million. 

Japan recognizes the Republic of Congo in Africa. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry adds 35 chemical products 
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to the automatic approval system, effective July 1. 

The first postwar, Japan-made submarine, the 1,100-ton “Oyashio,” is turned 
over to the Defense Agency. 

Two Zengakuren student leaders are arrested for the June 10 demonstration 
against Mr. Hagerty and for the June 15 Diet riot. 

In a note handed to Russian Ambassador Nicolai Fedorenko in Tokyo, 
Japan replies to three Russian notes criticizing the new U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty and the basing of U-2 planes in Japan. 

A free yen account system for non-resident accounts goes into effect. 

The US. Forces turn over to the Japanese Air Self-Defense Forces the air 
defense control centers at Johnson, Misawa and Itazuke U.S. Air Bases. 

Japan and West Germany sign a new trade agreement in Tokyo and promise 
to remove import restrictions. 

Japan recognizes the Somali Republic. 

The fiscal 1959 Gross National Product reaches a postwar high of ¥11,687,000 
million, an increase of 16.6 per cent over the 1958 GNP. 

A four-day Zengakuren conference opens in Tokyo. The main-stream and 
anti-main-stream factions clash, and the latter holds a separate convention. 

Japan recognizes the Mali Federation and Malagasy, former French colonies. 

A total of 12,408 members of the Postal Workers’ Union are given penalties 
for participating in illegal walkouts during the anti-Security Treaty demon- 
strations; 284 National Railway Workers’ Union members are also disciplined. 

Japan protests to the Republic of Korea against the seizure of two Japanese 
fishing boats and 15 crew members on June 13 off Cheju Island. 

About 230 miners and policemen are injured in a clash at the Mitsui Coal 
Mining Company’s Miike mine in Kyushu. 

Tokyo’s population as of June 1 reaches 9,353,127. 

A total of 641 National Railway Workers’ Union members and Railway 
Engineers’ Union members are disciplined for participating in the June 4, 
15 and 22 strikes, and 13 leaders are dismissed by the Japan National Rail- 
ways Corporation. (On July 11, 336 more are disciplined.) 

The U.S. Government informs Japan that all U-2 planes based in Japan 
for weather reconnaissance were withdrawn several weeks ago. 

An eight-day 2nd World Conference on Earthquake Engineering opens in 
Tokyo with 500 scientists and engineers from 26 countries attending. 

The Japan Monopoly Corporation announces the punishment of 5,844 em- 
ployes for anti-Security Treaty work stoppages in May and June. 

Validated exports in the January-June period reached a postwar high of 
$1,795,000, or 12.8 per cent more than in the corresponding period last year. 

South Korea demands that Japan call off its proposed extension of the 
repatriation agreement with North Korea. 

Ikeda Hayato is elected President of the Liberal-Democratic Party at a party 
convention in Tokyo. 

Prime Minister Kishi is stabbed in the thigh by Aramaki, 65, a prewar 
ultranationalist. 


Japan and Sweden sign a trade agreement. 

The Government sets the producer’s price of rice for the 1960 crop at 
¥10,405 per 150 kilograms, or ¥73 higher than last year’s price. 

The Kishi Cabinet resigns. 

The 200-day 34th regular Diet session ends with only Liberal-Democratic 
Party members attending. 
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The Japan Telegraph and Telephone Corporation orders disciplinary action 
against 2,160 workers for anti-Security Treaty walkouts. 

Japan and Great Britain sign in London a new trade agreement increasing 
trade by about 10 per cent. Import restrictions are also eased. 

Japan and the three Benelux countries sign a three-year trade arrangement 
providing for most-favored-nation treatment. 

The 35th extraordinary Diet session, to last five days, designates Liberal- 
Democratic Party President Ikeda Hayato as Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Ikeda Hayato is appointed and his Cabinet attested at an 
Imperial Palace audience. 

Tanr6é (the Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions) accepts the Central 
Labor Relations Board’s proposal for a one-week truce in the Mitsui Coal 
Mining Company’s Miike mine dispute. It also agrees to accept a CLRB 
mediation plan to be submitted during the truce. (On July 25, the Mitsui 
Co. accepts the proposal after delaying its reply for four days.) 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry announces that the average gross income 
of a Japanese farming family is a postwar high of ¥304,000 a year, 11.4 per 
cent higher than last year’s figure. 

The Finance Ministry announces that under a decision reached by the 
Japan-U.S. Property Committee ¥6,800 million will be paid in compensation 
to U.S. corporation shareholders and property owners in Japan for wartime 
losses. 

Automobile exports during the first half of this year reached an all-time 
high of 9,537 units. The value was $18,600,000. 

Japan recognizes eight new African republics—Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, 
Upper Volta, Congo, Central Africa, Chad and Gabon. 

Séhy6 opens its national convention, marking its 10th anniversary, with 600 
representatives of 57 member unions and 20 foreign delegates attending. (On 
Aug. 2, the convention votes to support only the Socialist Party in its 1960 
plan of campaign. On Aug. 3, Chairman Ota Kaoru and Secretary-General 
Iwai Akira are re-elected to their offices.) 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry estimates as of July 15 that this year’s 
rice crop will be 12,200,000 tons (403,396,000 bushels). A sixth consecutive 
bumper rice harvest is thus ensured (average rice crop is 11,836,500 tons). 

The 6th World Conference Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs opens a 
three-day preliminary session in Tokyo. (The general meeting is held Aug. 
6-9 with 250 delegates, including 116 from 28 foreign countries.) 

The Imperial Household Agency and the U.S. State Department announce 
the schedule of the visit to the U.S. by the Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 
They will leave Tokyo Sept. 22, and return to Tokyo Oct. 7. 

Foreign currency reserves reach a total of $1,505 million as of July 31. 

The Japan Red Cross decides to send a three-member medical team and 
'¥800,000 worth of medical supplies to the strife-torn Congo Republic. (The 
team leaves Aug. 8.) 

The North Korean Red Cross agrees to talks with the Japan Red Cross 
in Niigata for the extension of the repatriation agreement expiring Nov. 12. 

The Central Labor Relations Board submits its mediation plan to end 
the Mitsui Mining Company's labor dispute at the Miike colliery in Kyushu. 
Generally, it upholds the company’s plans to dismiss 1,177 miners and pro- 
vides a special ¥20,000 allowance in addition to severance pay. (On Aug. 
14, the Mitsui Mining Co. formally accepts the plan.) 
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Liberal-Democratic Party Secretary-General Masutani calls on K6éno Ichird, 
leader of an anti-main-stream faction, and urges him not to form a second 
Conservative party. (On Aug. 18, Mr. Kono announces his decision to abandon 
his plan.) 

A 13-member Communist Chinese delegation, headed by Liu Ning-yi, 
chairman of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, leaves after a two- 
week visit to attend the Sédhy6d convention and the World Conference Against 
the Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 

The Japan Broadcasting Corporation announces that registered owners of 
TV sets now total 5,004,857, making Japan fourth in the world, after the 
US., Britain and Canada. 

Former Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki Mosaburé leaves for a two-week 
visit to Russia and other European countries. 

The Economic Planning Board estimates the rate of growth of Japan’s 
economy during the current fiscal year at 7.5 per cent. 

Séhy6 announces the signing of a new trade agreement in Tokyo on Aug. 
10 with Chen Yu, chairman of the International Department of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions. The agreement will double imports of 
Chinese lacquer to 40 tons and chestnuts to 200 tons. 

The 34th North Korean repatriation group of 981 leaves Niigata, bringing 
the total number repatriated to 35,298. 

Hitachi Ltd. becomes the first Japanese firm to obtain a U.S. Government 
Reclamation Bureau contract with its bid of $664,860 to build two 93,500- 
horsepower turbines for a power plant in California. 

The Government recognizes the new Republic of Cyprus. 

South Korea authorizes the entry of two Japanese businessmen for the 
first time since the end of the war. 

Japan’s biggest postwar overseas industrial exhibition is opened in Moscow 
with International Trade and Industry Minister Ishii Mitsujiré attending. 

The U.S. Commerce Department reports that U.S. imports from Japan in 
the January-June period totaled $575,452,000 compared to $450,290,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Prince and Princess Takamatsu leave for a five-day visit to Hawaii to 
attend the 75th anniversary observance of the arrival of the first Japanese 
immigrants to Hawaii. 

A US. Air Force plane brings four portable artificial respirators on loan 
from the U.S. on a special emergency flight for victims of the infantile paralysis 
epidemic in Hokkaido. 

The Bank of Japan’s Policy Board decides to reduce the official discount 
rate by ¥0.001 to ¥0.019 per ¥100 per diem, effective Aug. 24. 

Indonesian President Sukarno warns Japanese Ambassador in Djakarta Oda 
Takio against permitting the Dutch aircraft carrier “Karel Doorman” to visit 
Yokohama on Sept. 8-12. 

The Foreign Office announces the donation of ¥3,000,000 worth of canned 
food to Congo. (The food is shipped Aug. 28.) 

An eight-member North Korean Red Cross delegation arrives in Niigata 
for negotiations with the Japan Red Cross aimed at extending their re- 
patriation agreement, scheduled to expire Nov. 12. 

The Government designates 43 items, including industrial machinery, atomic 
power reactors and research equipment, for exemption from import duties, 
effective Aug. 30. 
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In the tumultuous, ever-changing world of the 1960's, Japan is playing a unique and 
important role. ‘ This Is Japan” is a varied, fascinating report-in-depth on a nation 
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In 400 pages of superlative printing, fascinating articles, and living photographs, 
“ This ts Japan shows how the tranquility of the past and the passions of the pre- 
sent have combined to create a vital, progressive nation. 

The 50 authors of “ This Is Japan" 1961 share the magic of a “ first" visit, or 
the unique and thorough knowledge of the Japanese expert and the long-time foreign 
resident. The adventure of Japan—its country-side, customs, art, emotions, industry, 
folk-lore, sports—all are examined in this exciting annual. Enjoy these 400 pages of 
delightful recapitulations in word and picture. 
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